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BY THE EDITOR 


The New Year dawns upon a world in conflict—nations 
1938 warring against each other and turmoil within nations as 

groups try to shackle fellow beings as a mistaken means 
to a higher order of material well being. There are those who would 
have us see the world in two contending groups—those who seek prog- 
ress by subordinating the individual to the state, and those who see in 
responsible freedom for the individual the way toward well being for 
all. Whichever the pathway chosen, the ideal held aloft is human 
progress for all. Regardless of mistaken judgments and imperfect 
vision, the world seeks a higher order of life. If we see this point 
clearly, we shall be able to avoid the hysteria and blind partisanship 
that lead away from constructive policies into punative action. The 
spirit of Christmas—our Holy day—now reaches around the world 
with its message of love and fellowship between all men. There is that 
within us which affirms the message and makes us want to live our lives 
in accord with that ideal. 

Our problem is not lack of ideals or good will, but failure to know 
how to realize them. We want freedom and the democratic way of life 
for all mankind but we have not perfected our agencies for achieving 
our needs. The democratic way of life implies freedom and oppor- 
tunity in every relationship of life—not only a right to participate in 
political decisions but in work which provides access to the material 
things of individual life and in community life which means time and 
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opportunity for human fellowship. We all long for freedom to live 
up to the best that is in us—freedom from hatred, freedom from that 
which makes us seek personal gain, freedom to do by others as we 
would have them do by us. On each Christmas and New Year we 
resolve to order our lives in accord with our ideals and in the perspec- 
tive of time we can see progress, though shortcomings immediately 
before us loom discouragingly large. 

The trade union movement is doing a very real work for human 
freedom and well being. It is a movement of people with a common 
purpose, working together in the spirit of mutual helpfulness. It 
springs from a feeling of fraternity. Strife and discord have no place 
within our movement and whoever fosters them is disloyal to the 
cause. Against the enemies of human freedom and justice we wage 
unyielding warfare. — 


We are accustomed to hear said in varying 
Housing a Necessity tones of emphasis that preservation of the 

family unit is essential to the Nation’s wel- 
fare. To this Labor adds that the first step in the welfare of the 
family is the home that houses it. We are repeatedly told that at 
least a third of our families cannot afford rent that will buy suitable 
surroundings for comfortable living. Experience in all lands shows 
that private construction does not and cannot fill the housing need of 
the Nation. The difficulty is two-fold: the high costs of financing con- 
struction (estimated at one-third of the total by some practical build- 
ers) and the fact that architects and builders have not had opportunity 
to experiment with the problem of using construction materials with the 
greatest economies without sacrificing beauty of design and appearance. 
Everywhere along the line vested interests have defeated this end. 

Now our Nation has two serious problems: a housing shortage 
and workers without jobs. 

Last year we made a beginning on one problem by enacting the 
Low-Rent Housing Act. As the Administration for this Act organizes 
and considers the situation, we find we need amendments in order to 
make those who rent or buy them for homes the real beneficiaries of 
Government loans and subsidies that go into them. If a high cost of 
financing home construction is allowed, that high cost will ultimately 
be fostered on the home renter or buyer and will defeat one purpose 
of this legislation. To achieve our purposes we shall need the well- 
nigh consecrated services of the professions and the contractors. But 
unless we have this sort of service in order to assure homes to all our 
citizens, our low-rent housing may be the slums of the next generation. 

Building tradesmen and workers in the heavy industries have 
been the greatest sufferers from unemployment. Most of the building 
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trades have not for years had even their normal employment— 
approximately a third of the working days. If we are to maintain 
the skilled craftsmen our industries need, we need to start widespread 
construction programs that will employ builders and give orders to 
the heavy industries. Labor’s reasons for opposing the annual wage 
formula are concisely set forth in my statement before the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, published in this issue. We 
insist that the principle of the prevailing rate of wages is the only 
safe basis restoring and maintaining Labor and industrial prosperity. 


Character and personality get their start in 
Youth Organization the first years of life. The impressions of 
early years go to the roots of living. In this 
simple fact of life lies the explanation of many youth movements and 
youth organizations. Controlling the minds and lives of the coming 
generations is a short cut to power and control and there are many 
groups and associations that use youth organizations. Not all of the 
purposes are ulterior or non-social but methods and procedures are 
similar whether the purpose is religious instruction or political control. 
Practically every dictatorship in Europe seeks to maintain its control 
through youth organizations and regimented education for the young. 
Such youth organizations which serve the ends of adults are an infringe- 
ment on the freedom of development which ought to be assured all 
those born free. For the most part these organizations take children 
out of their homes in order to more completely surround them with 
the ideals and principles which it proposes to instil into them. Here 
we have a violation of the most fundamental relationship which in- 
dividuals have and need for their development—the family circle. 
The individual, whether immature or adult, needs that special love 
and concern that only a family can supply—of a tenacity to serve all 
emergencies. The child needs to learn consideration for others. The 
responsibilities which he learns through the family group are a basic 
education that enables him to understand his responsibilities to Society. 
Under dictatorships we find loyalty to the state substituted for 
family loyalty and children informing on parents. There is built up 
a disciplinary loyalty to the totalitarian state that undermines the 
family relationship and degrades natural family affection instead of 
building up these priceless values. The individual, the family and 
the state are not relationships in conflict with each other—but relation- 
ships that supplement and enrich each other. Likewise one period 
of life is not in conflict with another but each naturally fits into the 
other, adding its gifts and special characteristics. Children add beauty 
and purpose to the lives of their parents and parents give guidance 
and protection to the children. Each needs the other. 
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In this age when the directory of youth organizations fills many 
pages even in our democratic Nation, we need to be on guard against 
youth organizations that consider the young as a group separate and 
different from those of other ages with rights in conflict with older 
groups. The fundamental needs of all ages are those of human beings 
who must be assured opportunity for development. Where rights are 
established there must be accompanying responsibilities. Unless one 
can assume full responsibility for his life he still has duties to others. 
And who is there among us who can qualify under that standard? 

Youth of course has responsibilities for the kind of society they 
wish to live in, but it can reach its ends only as a part of the whole 
social group. Youth alone cannot end wars and maintain peace, nor 
correct all the injustices of society. But it has a responsibility as a 
part of our citizenry to help to direct toward the ways of peace and 
good will to all. 


At its annual meeting in December the Na- 
N.A.M. Platforms _ tional Association of Manufacturers adopted 

two platforms—one for Labor and one for 
Manufacturers—which represent a new level in the thinking of that 
organization. Consisting as it does of representative large manu- 
facturers of the country it is important in reflecting the sense of social 
justice that has been written into business practice. The Association 
accepted in principle the right of workers to membership in unions of 
their own choosing for purposes of collective bargaining. It expressed 
also a new realization that management must accept and work with 
organizations of workers, and that cooperation offers less conflict. 

While there is much in the way of amendment that Labor would 
have suggested had it been invited to cooperate in a joint draft, there 
are fundamentals with which we concur. We believe in voluntary 
institutions and we oppose compulsory arbitration. We do not believe 
that individual bargaining can exist in industry today because of the 
great economic power in the hands of employers but we believe that 
Government can safely be asked to protect wage earners against 
the encroachments of employers. The N.A.M. suggestion of protec- 
tion against “coercion from any source” is not to protect Labor but 
to provide a pretext for government regulation of unions. The same 
ultimate objective lies back of the proposal for legal protection of 
employer-employee rights. 

The proposal to amend national and state labor relations acts 
so that employers shall not be penalized for failure to deal with 
unions “organizing, maintaining or supporting strikes” under certain 
conditions would throw the whole field of labor relations under 
government regulation, thus defeating the American principles which 
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the N.A.M. so proudly proclaims. Obviously the American way— 
according to the N.A.M.—means voluntary institutions for employers 
and government regulation for workers. 

But, as said before, these platforms of the N.A.M. represent 
progress. Labor and consumers are both included—even though not 
included on a basis that Labor or consumers would endorse. Un- 
doubtedly employers are making ready for the next step in the Amer- 
ican way—for representatives of employers, employees and consumers 
jointly to arrive at platforms for industry, mutually negotiated and 
mutually acceptable. In such platforms there would be equal con- 
sideration for the rights and interests of all. 


The National Recreation Association with whose 
Recreation for all program the American Federation of Labor has 

consistently cooperated, has published a Joseph 
Lee memorial issue of its magazine. It is given to few people to in- 
fluence development of our national! life so fundamentally as did 
Joseph Lee. The organization with which he was identified as presi- 
dent so many years has been the agency that has helped make educators 
conscious of the value of play for development and sane living and 
has promoted provisions for public recreation buildings and grounds. 

There are so many underprivileged millions whose small incomes 
are inadequate to provide anything beyond bare necessities for sustain- 
ing life—with nothing for recreation or more abundant living. Yet 
play is even more necessary to mental health than to physical now 
that our lives no longer provide duties and work in the open. In 
our crowded industrial centers as well as the smaller communities 
wholesome places for recreation need to be provided under the sort 
of supervision which will assure their best use by all ages. Oppor- 
tunities for physical exercise through play and for the quiet pleasure 
of friendly sociability are basic for a truly democratic society. These 
were the purposes Joseph Lee promoted by helping educators to 
understand the educational and life values of play and by steadily 
building into social policy and practice the habit of making community 
provisions so that opportunities might be available to all. 

The American Federation of Labor has cooperated with the 
National Recreation Association for the appropriation of funds for 
facilities and supervision for community recreation and no better 
tribute can be made to the vision and devotion of Joseph Lee and all 
others who have worked for this cause than renewed efforts to see to 
it that no individual is denied opportunities needed for recreation 
and stimulating play. New energy and leadership will be needed 
for the cause and every central labor union has a responsibility for 


its own community. 
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With January 1938 the unemployed in in- 
Twenty-two Pay sured industries in twenty-two states will be 
Unemployment Benefits — eligible to benefits. This is the next stage 
in the administration of one of the most 
important legislative measures for which the present Administration 
is responsible. The jobless eligible under their state law will claim 
as a matter of legal right approximately half of their normal earnings. 
This is no dole but a legal claim against the contributions paid by their 
employers and accumulated under their social security account numbers. 
It is important that every union member and every worker should 
notify their employers of their social security numbers immediately 
upon securing employment. An additional safeguard is to register 
this number with the union secretary. Each union should get from 
the state administrator of unemployment compensation written instruc- 
tion on registering separation notices with the public employment 
office or by mail if there is no office in the locality. At the same time 
unemployment is registered, the worker also registers for a job, and 
arranges for required reporting to prove his availability for work. If 
suitable work can be found for the person, he is expected to take the 
job instead of waiting for unemployment benefits. He should register 
for his regular trade or calling and may refuse work that is not suit- 
able. If he refuses work, where the vacancy is due to a strike, lockout 
or other labor dispute or the wages, hours and working conditions are 
substantially less favorable than prevailing standards, or a condition 
of employment interferes with workers’ rights to union membership 
he is still eligible to benefits. It is important that Labor watch carefully 
the administration of these provisions determining eligibility to bene- 
fits. As a background to administration Labor should remember the 
declared policy of our Federal Government to assure every worker 
the right to union membership for collective bargaining. Since union 
membership is a necessary right to the advancement of Labor, the 
administration of social security must not undermine union standards 
or activity. To secure unemployment benefits no worker can be ex- 
pected to act contrary to union principles. Prevailing rates will be 
interpreted to mean union or negotiated rates as stated in the Bacon- 
Davis, Walsh-Healey, and W. P. A. appropriation Acts. Prevailing 
hours and working conditions shall be union standards. It is not fitting 
that the Government should penalize workers who refuse working 
conditions that tend to undermine union conditions. 
Labor representatives in the administration of social security and 
union executives should watch carefully the administration of these 
provisions. 
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WILLIAM GREEN 


President of the American Federation of Labor 


OUR committee is now con- 

: sidering a legislative proposal 

which deals with our most in- 
sistent and most pressing economic 
problem. The revival of building con- 
struction is our urgent need of the 
day. On behalf of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I urge you to rec- 
ommend speedy enactment of the 
Bill introduced by Senator Wagner 
so that this need can be met without 
delay. 

The need for housing became acute 
when, at the bottom of the depres- 
sion, our economic activity reached 
its lowest ebb. Since 1933 attempts 
have been made to find a solution 
through emergency measures. Until 
this year the measures that have been 
taken have been frankly emergency 
measures. The phase of the situa- 
tion requiring the most immediate at- 
tention was met through the Home 
Owners Loan legislation which saved 
over a million home-owners from dis- 
possession through foreclosure or tax 
sale. 

Then, the Federal Public Works 
Administration undertook a program 
of low-rent housing to accommodate 
families in the low-income group. 
Under this program 45 per cent of 
the cost of new housing was written 
off as a federal grant, bringing rents 
within the reach of workers’ families. 
Additional projects were built with 

1Statement before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency on the Bill to Amend the 


National Housing Act of 1934 (S. 3055), De- 
cember 10, 1937. 





PWA funds loaned to limited-divi- 
dend-corporations. The entire PWA 
program, although modest in scope, 
has proved to be invaluable by dem- 
onstrating in many of our cities the 
advantage of slum clearance and low- 
rent modern housing. 

The Resettlement Administration 
was charged with the responsibility of 
developing new communities on the 
outskirts of large cities to demon- 
strate the value of entire planned 
suburban communities where plenty 
of room is allowed for future growth 
and orderly development of the town. 

Finally, and in answer to the insist- 
ent demand of the workers brought to 
the attention of Congress by the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Wagner-Steagall Low-Rent Housing 
Bill was enacted into law at the close 
of the last session of Congress. This 
was the first step in the direction of 
a permanent long-range housing pro- 
gram. Under that program low-rent 
houses within the reach of low-income 
groups are to be built so that the 
workers living in slums and blighted 
areas could be rehoused in modern, 
decent and sanitary dwellings. But 
this public housing program, which 
must be expanded to meet the require- 
ments of the third of our population 
whose income is insufficient to afford 
privately built housing, constitutes a 
special and distinct phase of the pro- 
gram. 

Publicly administered, the low-rent 
housing program offers public funds, 
on loan basis, to build houses where 
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private enterprise cannot build. The 
public housing program leaves un- 
touched the whole field of home con- 
struction where building is done for 
home ownership, and where it is the 
direct responsibility of the private 
enterprise to provide housing. How 
to make possible home ownership and 
rental housing for families that can 
afford such housing, how to make the 
terms sufficiently liberal for these 
families is the question which the pro- 
posed Bill is designed to answer. 

This is not the first attempt to 
stimulate private home building. The 
National Housing Act was passed in 
1934 and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has been grappling with 
the problem for three and a half 
years. The original legislation was 
defective in many respects. Although 
a large number of home mortgages 
have been accepted for insurance, 
and, although modernization and re- 
pair notes for more than half a bil- 
lion dollars have been insured to date, 
the FHA had to rely to a considerable 
extent on propaganda and appeal 
rather than on the administrative ma- 
chinery available to achieve the de- 
sired results. This was largely due 
to the defectiveness of the legislation 
which, I believe, the present Bill will 
largely cure. 

The National Housing Act of 1934 
was designed to stimulate building 
activity by making capital available at 
lower cost. The Federal Housing 


Administration was created under 
that Act primarily to promote private 
expenditures for the construction and 
modernization of small homes as well 
as to encourage and supervise large 
scale housing projects, to improve 
mortgage liquidity and to stimulate 
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investment in building and mortgage 
associations. 

The basic significance of the FHA 
program was lodged in the effort to 
reduce or eliminate the renewal fees, 
bonuses and additional fees of various 
sorts which have contributed to the 
high cost of mortgage financing in 
the past. To some extent this has 
been accomplished. A number of 
lending agencies already have revised 
mortgage policies to conform to 
FHA standards. On the other hand 
the many defects in the language of 
the National Housing Act had 
proved an effective obstacle in the 
way to achieving the desired result. 

Let me briefly review the major 
features of this Bill which will 
broaden the scope of its operation. 

The authority of the FHA to in- 
sure repair loans expired on April 1, 
1937. The proposed measure re- 
vives, with some changes, the pro- 
visions of the original Act, which 
lapsed on April 1, 1937, authorizing 
the FHA to insure financial institu- 
tions against loss on loans for alter- 
ations, repairs, and improvements on 
real property. (Sections 35 and 36.) 

We have already seen the effective- 
ness of such provisions to encourage 
modernization and repair. Over 1,- 
300,000 such loans amounting to 
more than $500,000,000 were in- 
sured up to January 1, 1937. More 
than $150,000,000 of the loans have 
been paid off in full to date. 

The most important part of the 
Bill in my opinion is that which re- 
moves the existing limitations on 
mortgage insurance. The amend- 
ment, contained in Section 5 of the 
Bill, eliminates from Section 203 (a) 
a provision that the mortgage must be 
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offered to the Administrator within 
one year from the date of its execu- 
tion. While the original two billion 
dollar limit on mortgage insurance is 
retained, this is changed from a flat 
limitation on the amount of mort- 
gages and made applicable to the 
total amount of insurance outstand- 
ing at any one time. The amend- 
ment creates in effect a revolving fund 
so that all of the insurance yet to 
be written—amounting to about $1,- 
000,000—is available and may be 
utilized for new construction. The 
need for new construction is further 
stressed by the additional provision 
that after July 1, 1939, the FHA will 
not insure mortgages unless the in- 
surance covers construction begun 
after the date of the original Act. 

By making federal insurance avail- 
able for loans on the construction of 
private homes up to $16,000, on 
multi-family dwellings or groups of 
private homes up to $200,000 and on 
large scale rental house projects up 
to $5,000,000, an adequate machin- 
ery is created to meet the special need 
for each type of housing. 

Section 7 which amends sub-sec- 
tion (2) of Section 203(b) so as to 
encourage the construction of small 
homes and to stimulate small home 
buying is clearly essential to the suc- 
cess of this measure. This amend- 
ment permits the insurance of mort- 
gages on newly constructed homes 
costing not more than $5,400 up to 
go per cent and extends this insurance 
only to the home owners themselves. 
Under the previous arrangement, the 
insurance was limited to 80 per cent 
of the appraisal value and the valua- 
tion of the property was made when 
the mortgage was issued. Under the 


new amendment the appraisal of the 
property is made as of the date when 
the mortgage is insured and insurance 
of as much as 90 per cent is made pos- 
sible. 

By reducing the premium charge to 
Y of 1 per cent and by basing the 
insurance charges each year on the 
per cent of the outstanding balances 
rather than on the face value of the 
entire mortgage, it will be possible to 
achieve a substantial reduction in the 
annual insurance charges. Under the 
new formula the annual charge for 
mortgage loans on small homes is 
placed under a maximum limit of 5% 
per cent, which reflects the complete 
elimination of the service charge of 
Y, per cent per annum previously per- 
mitted by the Federal Housing regu- 
lations. I believe that by thus lower- 
ing the premiums on the insurance 
issued and reducing the total charge 
on loans for small home construction 
an important step is taken in the 
direction of bringing new homes 
within the reach of a large number of 
families, tapping a new source of con- 
struction activity. 

I am not in a position at the mo- 
ment to make a specific proposal 
which would serve to further liberal- 
ize this interest rate requirement. 
This is a complex problem which re- 
quires careful study and thorough 
consideration. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that the actual interest rate paid 
by the home owner of limited means 
must be further reduced if this pro- 
gram is to have as broad an applica- 
tion as we hope it will. I, therefore, 
urge your committee to give special 
attention to the possibility of further 
reducing the interest rate on small 
home construction. 
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The present Bill for the first time 
makes mortgage insurance applicable 
to mortgages (including mortgage 
loans made during construction) on 
multi-family dwellings and groups of 
small single family dwellings where 
the principal obligation is more than 
$16,000 but not more than $200,000 
(Section 25). This new section which 
had been previously introduced in 
Congress at the close of the last ses- 
sion, makes possible insurance of 
multi-dwelling mortgages to not more 
than 80 per cent of the appraised 
value. It is required under this sec- 
tion that the property must be ap- 
proved for mortgage insurance prior 
to the beginning of construction. This 
section contains the requirement that 
the part of the value of the property 
attributable to dwelling use would 
not exceed $1,000 per room. I 
strongly doubt that this limitation is 
a feasible one and, in my opinion, it 
may provide an incentive for sub- 
standard construction. I believe the 
committee would do well to study all 
available facts bearing on the prob- 
lem before imposing the $1,000 per 
room limitation under this section. 

Section 22 of the Bill offers a 
drastic revision of the present Section 
207 of the Act. It makes it possible 
for the developer of the property to 
build a group of houses for sale but 
rent portions of them in the meantime 
so that they could be sold one by one. 
On large scale rental housing proj- 
ects, mortgage insurance is author- 
ized up to $5,000,000 of the principal 
with a limitation on the amount of in- 
surable mortgage placed at $1200 per 
room for that part of the construction 
which is attributable to dwelling use. 
In this connection, I also fear that the 


per room limitation is apt to prove 
too low and urge an upward revision 
of this limitation. 

It seems to me important to bear 
in mind in this connection that the 
monthly rental per room on the 
forty-three projects approved by the 
FHA averaged nearly $14.00 per 
room per month. These rentals seem 
to me to be incredibly high. I there- 
fore urge a revision of this section to 
make absolutely sure that the econ- 
omies derived from large scale build- 
ing of such projects would be passed 
on to both the rent-payer and the ul- 
timate buyer. I also feel strongly that 
on projects of this type it should be 
the duty of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to pre-determine the ac- 
ceptability of the project with refer- 
ence to the existing community plans 
and facilities, as well as to require the 
observance of adequate standards of 
construction not only at the time of 
the approval of the project but also 
throughout the course of its develop- 
ment. 

Sections 26, 27, 28 and 29 consti- 
tute another important phase of the 
new legislation especially with regard 
to the large scale projects through 
the establishment of National Mort- 
gage Associations. Under Section 301 
of Title III of the existing Act, these 
Associations are only permitted to pur- 
chase mortgages but are not allowed 
to make the original mortgage loans. 
The new amendments permit such as- 
sociations to initiate loans on mort- 
gages but limit their lending power to 
the large scale projects. The amend- 
ments also increase the amount of de- 
bentures to be sold for private invest- 
ment up to 20 times the amount of the 
association’s paid-in capital and sur- 
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plus. These National Mortgage As- 
sociations will perform an important 
function as clearing houses for the 
purchase and sale of insured mort- 
gages, assuring the supply of capital 
funds to the localities where these 
funds are most needed. I hope that 
the plan stated by the President in his 
message, to make available $50,000,- 
ooo from the funds allocated to the 
R. F. C. Mortgage Company for 
capitalization of a large National 
Mortgage Association under the law, 
will be promptly carried out. 

I have just touched upon the major 
amendments contained in this Bill 
which serve to broaden the operation 
of the original Act. I do not con- 
sider it necessary for me to discuss at 
this time any of the so-called clarify- 
ing amendments to the Act which are 
incorporated in this legislation. 

It seems to me more important to 
call your attention to some of the 
fundamental features of the proposed 
law. 

First of all, I want to impress upon 
this committee the fact that in spite 
of all our efforts to date the most 
important deterrent to building con- 
struction today is still the high cost 
of home financing that must be shoul- 
dered by the home owner. It is well- 
known that the commercial builder 
pays on the average more than 9 per 
cent interest for the use of the money 
necessary to complete the building 
operation. We also know that the 
interest charges often run to the ex- 
orbitant rate of 15, 20 and sometimes 
30 per cent per year. The burden of 
these usurious rates falls most heavily 
on those who are least able to finance 
the home. 

But the price of money loaned for 





the completion of the home is not the 
only surplus cost with which the pros- 
pective home owner is faced. The 
cost of the original promotion and 
financing of a home has been esti- 
mated to be in a large number of in- 
stances at 27¢ and sometimes as 
much as 30¢ of the building dollar. 
This places the cost of financing and 
promotion above the cost of either 
labor or materials or land. 

The organization of the actual pro- 
duction of houses is also such as to 
place an additional heavy burden 
upon the industry. Not only the gen- 
eral contractor who usually acts as 
a broker but each special contractor 
as well as the sub-contractor who is 
“subbing” for a sub-contractor must 
exact a margin of profit in order to 
make his participation in the building 
undertaking pay. In addition, bond- 
ing and surety companies often charge 
unjustified and economically wasteful 
rates which may become quite exor- 
bitant when contractors of question- 
able ability and ethics are bonded. 

In spite of some improvements, the 
largest portion of economic waste in 
the building industry is still attrib- 
utable to the practice of competitive 
bidding. The cost of submission of 
preliminary estimates for a project 
which may involve twenty-five trades 
and include several general con- 
tractors may easily represent the par- 
ticipation of between two hundred 
and three hundred firms taking part 
in a preliminary estimate. When the 
bidder is successful, he must take the 
cost of all his unsuccessful bids if he 
is to survive. This system represents 
an enormous amount of economic and 
social waste. When considered to- 
gether with other factors in the cost 
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of construction that I have men- 
tioned, it is difficult to understand 
how the current building lag can be 
attributed to the wage levels secured 
and maintained in this industry by 
building mechanics and building la- 
borers. 

Even under the FHA plan, in addi- 
tion to the 10 per cent down-payment 
required as a minimum under the pro- 
posed amendments, it will be neces- 
sary to make an additional cash out- 
lay of about $200 in the form of spe- 
cial fees and charges as the cost of 
negotiating the loan and securing its 
insurance. I just want to make it 
clear that under this plan the average 
cash outlay made by the purchaser of 
a $5,000 home will have to be at least 
14 per cent and will not be limited to 
the 10 per cent down-payment. It 
seems to me that the payment of some 
of these charges could be spread over 
a short period of time to facilitate 
the initiation of the purchase and pro- 
vide for easier availability of the 
home to the prospective home owner. 

I am making these suggestions, I 
believe constructive suggestions, be- 
cause I feel strongly that we must 
not fail in this determined attack on 
the problem of reviving home con- 
struction in the United States. 

We must not forget that in the 
building trades in which we find the 
most highly skilled mechanics that 
we have in any industry, the weight of 
unemployment fell most heavily upon 
these workers than in any other in- 
dustry. In 1932 and 1933, more 
than 70 per cent of union membership 
in the building trades were among 
those unemployed. Since last year 
unemployment again has begun to in- 
crease among the building workers. 


This trend must be reversed before 
it gains momentum. 

At this point, I want to answer the 
question which no doubt is in your 
minds and which has been raised in 
the discussion of this housing pro- 
gram. The question is—to what ex- 
tent can the building trades mechanics 
contribute toward this program? 

It has been suggested that for such 
mechanics an annual wage should be 
put in effect to serve as a basis for 
lowering of construction costs. 

The position of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on this proposal is— 

First: Any reduction in building 
costs resulting from the operation of 
an annual wage plan will, in practice, 
be purely nominal, for such reduction 
is bound to be offset by increased over- 
head and operating charges. 

Second: Wage determination of 
building labor is a purely local prob- 
lem which cannot be dealt with on 
any national basis but must be 
handled locally. 

Third: The application of the an- 
nual wage formula will aggravate 
rather than relieve unemployment, 
thereby defeating the very purpose of 
the housing program. 

Fourth: In order to put any such 
formula in effect a drastic and violent 
change would be necessary in the com- 
plex system of operating methods and 
relationships firmly established in the 
industry, with the resulting serious 
dislocation and crippling of construc- 
tion activity. 

An attempt to introduce the annual 
wage plan in any part of the building 
industry covered by a special federal 
program would undermine the wage 
structure in the entire industry, sub- 
ject building mechanics to unjust and 
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inequitable hardships, with the result- 
ant economic instability and social 
discontent. 

Let us consider each of these 
points. 

1. The amount of saving through 
the annual wage formula. 

The labor cost in building construc- 
tion constitutes less than 25 per cent 
of the total construction cost. There- 
fore, a reduction of even 20 per cent 
in the hourly rate will amount to a 
saving of not more than 5 per cent. 

But the nature of building con- 
struction work is such that continuous 
employment on an annual basis could 
only be possible on a_ large-scale 
housing project of sufficient magni- 
tude to enable the mechanics in dif- 
ferent trades to work during the 
entire year without interruption. 
Construction of large enough projects 
for the purpose would rarely be fea- 
sible. Where such exceptional cases 
would exist, the additional expenses 
incurred to permit continuous work 
for all of the mechanics employed 
would more than offset the 5 per cent 
saving derived from reduced wages. 
Such additional charges would result 
from the large investment being tied 
up in land which, due to the necessity 
of staggering the progress of con- 
struction, could not be built up as 
rapidly or economically as it is nor- 
mally possible. They would also re- 
sult from increased cost of overhead, 
supervision, insurance, equipment, 
materials, power, and all other ser- 
vices necessary for the continuous but 
slower development of the entire 
project. 

2. Building wages is a local prob- 
lem which cannot be dealt with on a 
national basis. 


An annual wage formula for 
building construction mechanics may 
seem to be feasible in theory but is 
impractical in operation. As a mat- 
ter of actual day-to-day practice, 
building mechanics’ wages are deter- 
mined locally and are governed by 
local conditions. Those conditions 
vary widely from one community to 
another and in different regions. 
Among such variable factors are: 


. The size of the community. 

. Its geographic location. 

The supply of building labor 

available. 
d. The amount of construction 
work going on at a given time. 

e. Climatic conditions and the re- 
sultant number of days and 
weeks in which work can be 
performed. 

. Cost of living. 


oo 2 
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The officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor unions 
will, of course, cooperate in every 
way to make the housing program in 
the particular community a success. 
But the form in which such coopera- 
tion can be achieved must be worked 
out by the contractors and labor in 
the particular community on the basis 
of local conditions which prevail. 

The varying wage scales of build- 
ing mechanics in various communities 
exist as the result of a long evolu- 
tionary development, of repeated 
tests of special skills, training, and 
efficiency. They are a part of a 
complex going concern, an economic 
system stable and enduring in charac- 
ter. They are essential to effective 
operating utilization of different 
trades and skills which must be co- 
ordinated in one operation. Any 
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changes in these rates must involve 
gradual and detailed adjustments re- 
quiring intimate knowledge of exist- 
ing conditions and special problems 
involved. 

A disruption of this system by one 
revolutionary change will undermine 
the existing standards and lead to 
chaotic conditions. 

3. The annual wage formula will 
create unemployment and defeat its 
own purpose. 

The proponents of the annual wage 
plan lose sight of the important fact 
that, in addition to all the other de- 
fects, the plan is bound to reduce by 
at least two-thirds the number of 
mechanics required to put up the same 
amount of construction. In order to 
build, from the ground up, a given 
number of houses under the present 
system, the mechanics of each trade 
would be given employment on that 
particular project for around 20 
weeks. The project can be built in 
one season with, let us say, one thou- 
sand mechanics on the job. If this 
construction is deliberately spread 
over the entire year, however, only 
400 mechanics will be needed with the 
remaining 600 left to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. If it could be dem- 
onstrated that the total amount of 
work done would be substantially in- 
creased, because of an actual reduc- 
tion in total costs, by savings derived 
from operation of the plan, some 
measure of justification could be 
found for the proposal. As we have 
seen, however, any economics result- 
ing from wage reduction are bound to 
be neutralized by higher operating 
costs with no possibility of appre- 
ciably increasing the volume of con- 
struction by this method. It is 


important to bear in mind that in 
changing building trades employment 
from the present basis to the annual 
basis it will be necessary to increase 
the volume of construction at least 
two and a half times to provide jobs 
for the same number of men. But 
even if this is done there will be no 
increase in employment and the men 
actually employed on this work will 
be required to put out two and a half 
times as much work without corre- 
sponding increase in compensation. 

Thus, no matter how we apply the 
formula a cut in either employment or 
purchasing power of the building 
workers concerned is the inevitable 
result. The operation of the plan, 
therefore, would be directly at cross 
purposes with our common effort and 
common objective to avert the depres- 
sion and bring about a balanced, last- 
ing recovery. 

4. The annual wage plan would 
undermine the entire wage structure 
of the building industry, and create 
disruption and disorganization of 
building production. 

When we consider the annual wage 
plan we must remember that it is con- 
sidered as a possibility only in con- 
nection with the proposed federal 
housing program. No matter how 
extensive the operation of this pro- 
gram it would mean that the annual 
wage formula would apply only on 
isolated locations on specific projects. 
This would immediately create two 
standards of pay for the same skills, 
for the work done by the same scale 
of workers, often for identical em- 
ployers. At any time there is bound 
to be more construction on the hourly 
system than on the annual pay basis. 
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It is axiomatic that the established 
hourly rate will be thus thrown off 
balance, undermining the basic stand- 
ards of compensation and employ- 
ment in the entire industry. A double 
standard of pay in the building in- 
dustry cannot endure, without throw- 
ing the entire wage system off balance. 

Congress recognized many years 
ago the necessity of maintaining rates 
of pay prevailing in each locality in 
the building industry. This principle 


PADRAIC LONGS FOR HEAVEN 
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was embodied in the Bacon-Davis 
Act, it was put in operation on PWA 
housing projects and it was incor- 
porated in the Wagner-Steagall 
Housing Act, passed by Congress last 
August. Any attempt to impose 
upon the building industry a new and 
unworkable wage system by legisla- 
tive fiat is bound to reduce the stand- 
ard of living, undercut the purchasing 
power of the workers, prolong de- 
pression and give rise to discontent. 





PADRAIC LONGS FOR HEAVEN 


Och, I’m aweary of the lonely road: 
And the road’s aweary of me; 
And I’m aweary of the heavy load 
And the load’s aweary of me. 


*Tis I'll be glad when I come to the Inn, 
To the House the Carpenter built; 

And lay down my stick and my bag of sin 
And confess a share in the Guilt. 


Shure I’ll know the Place by the piercéd Sign, 
By the sheep and lambs in the yard, 

The wheat in the field, the grape on the vine 
And the Gate with angels on guard. 


God willing, these same, to my needs will see 
When I proffer the pence I’ve stored; 

In the needy pocket of Charity 

To pay for my shelter and board. 


Och, to be gone from this World of fable, 
And have spirits making my tea; 

And the Holy Virgin setting table 

And the Saints hobnobbing with me! 





—GeEoRCE CHAPMAN, Spirit. 





GROWTH AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


WHITE-COLLAR CLASS 


AtsBa M. Epwarps, Pu.D. 


Bureau of the Census 


HO are the white-collar 

workers? To what extent 

do they really constitute a 
distinct and an important factor in 
the Nation’s labor force, and in the 
social and economic life of the Na- 
tion? What of their future? 

The white-collar workers comprise 
all of those engaged in clerical and 
kindred pursuits. They are the cler- 
ical assistants to executives, officials, 
and business and professional men. 
They do the office work, type the let- 
ters, keep the records and accounts, 
and answer the telephones. They tend 
the stores and the shops, sell insur- 
ance and real estate, carry the mail, 
and transmit messages by telegraph, 
telephone, and radio. In fact, they 
do all of the various types of clerical 
and kindred work.* 

The white-collar class has been 
growing more rapidly than any other 
large social-economic group in the 
Nation’s labor force. During the 
sixty years from 1870 to 1930, this 
class increased in numbers from ap- 
proximately 366,752 to 7,949,455— 
an increase of 7,582,703, or 2,067.5 
per cent! And the proportion of the 
total gainful workers belonging to 
the white-collar class was over five 
times as large in 1930 (16.3 per cent) 
as in 1870 (2.9 per cent). 

White collar pursuits have consti- 
tuted a field of rapidly increasing im- 


* Present writer, in Ann. Am. Acad., Mar., 
1936. 


portance for female workers par- 
ticularly. The proportion of the total 
female workers in this field has in- 
creased strikingly—from 0.6 of 1 per 
cent in 1870 to 28.6 per cent in 1930! 
In 1870, most (about 96.9 per cent) 
of the white-collar workers were 
males, and males far outnumbered 
the females in each white-collar pur- 
suit. In 1930, however, females 
formed 38.6 per cent of all white- 
collar workers, and they outnumbered 
the males in several white-collar pur- 
suits. 

Will the white-collar class continue 
to grow in relative importance, or has 
it about reached its zenith? The 
remarkable growth of this class, from 
2.9 per cent of all workers in 1870, 
to 16.3 per cent in 1930, indicates 
strongly that it will continue to grow 
in relative importance, though, with 
the further introduction of office 
appliances, the growth may not be so 
rapid as in past decades. The statis- 
tics indicate that in the not far-distant 
future at least one-fifth, if not one- 
fourth, of our gainful workers will 
belong to the white-collar class. In- 
deed, in future years, the white-collar 
workers probably are destined to 
outnumber every other large social- 
economic group, except, possibly, that 
comprised of unskilled workers. 

The statistics indicate, particularly, 
that the proportion of the gainfully 
occupied women pursuing white-collar 
occupations will continue to increase 
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rapidly. From 1910 to 1930, women 
workers apparently were leaving semi- 
skilled and unskilled pursuits for 
clerical and professional pursuits. 
This movement doubtless will con- 
tinue. Probably by 1950 one in three 
of the gainfully occupied women of 
the United States will be a white- 
collar worker. And it is quite pos- 
sible that by 1950 one-half of the gain- 
fully occupied native white women 
will be in the white-collar class. 

Females formed only 4.5 per cent 
of the 154 “shorthand writers” in 
1870, as against 95.5 per cent of the 
811,190 stenographers and typists in 
1930. Apparently, in a few more dec- 
ades females will largely monopolize 
this and a number of other white- 
collar pursuits. Indeed, the available 
statistics indicate that the clerical 
work of the future will be done largely 
by women and machines. 

More important, perhaps, than the 
probable future growth of the white- 
collar class will be its increased social 
and economic significance. 

The white-collar workers of to-day 
do not constitute a fixed and unchang- 
ing class in the Nation’s labor force. 
In our country, one is not born into 
the white-collar class, and one who 
enters this class voluntarily is not 
destined to live and die there. The 
entrance gates to other vocations are 
not closed to white collar workers, 
and there are no “KEEP OUT” signs 
barring them from higher pursuits. 
Indeed, for many, white-collar work 
is only a training course for higher 
work, and many white-collar workers 
are advancing into managerial, pro- 
prietary, and professional pursuits. 

Will it always be so? Will the 


transition from a white-collar job to 





a profession continue to be fairly easy, 
and rather common? Will the capable 
and ambitious boy of tomorrow be 
able, as he is to-day, to use his white- 
collar job as a stepping stone to his 
chosen profession? Will he continue 
to have the opportunity to enter 
higher pursuits freely, and will it be 
possible for him to work his way into 
these pursuits? Or, in future years, 
will our industrial and our social 
organization tend to become more 
rigid, more nearly crystallized? Will 
the white-collar workers of the future 
gradually become a more nearly fixed 
and unchanging class; and will the 
lines of demarcation between the 
white-collar class and the managerial, 
proprietary, and professional classes 
tend to become more nearly clear-cut 
and distinct. With the rapidly increas- 
ing qualifications for entering the pro- 
fessions, will not the boy of tomor- 
row, with only brain and brawn at his 
command, find it more and more diffi- 
cult to meet the requirements? And, 
as the years pass, may he not find it 
more and more difficult to get a foot- 
hold in the proprietary or capitalist 


class? 
* * * 


In the great army of the gainfully 
occupied, the white-collar workers 
form a large and rapidly growing 
middle class—a class between the 
better-educated and better-paid pro- 
fessional workers and the less well- 
educated and less well-paid manual 
workers. The manual workers often 
belong to unions, and many of the 
professional people belong to profes- 
sional societies, but the white-collar 
workers only occasionally are organ- 
ized. As a class, they are not yet 
really group-conscious, and, because 
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of the lack of organization, they, as 
a class, exert but little control over 
their own salaries, their working con- 
ditions, or their hours of work. Up 
to recent years, and in many cases up 
to the present, the relation of the 
white-collar workers to their em- 
ployers has been largely a personal 
one, and they have depended largely 
upon the fairmindedness of their indi- 
vidual employers for the raises in pay 
and the improvements in hours and 
conditions of work to which they have 
been entitled. But the white-collar 
class is awakening. It is now showing 
more than faint glimmerings of group 
consciousness. It is beginning to or- 
ganize and to present its demands for 
better pay and for better hours and 
work conditions. 

Next to the unskilled class, the 
white-collar class probably will be- 
come the largest social-economic 
group in the Nation’s labor force. 
Should it become fully group- 
conscious and completely organized, 
it is quite evident that it could wield 
a tremendous power, not only in its 
own immediate economic interests, in 
such matters as wages, hours, and 


working conditions, but socially and 
politically. 

Few white-collar workers receive 
large salaries. Many of them receive 
small salaries. The average salary is 
only enough to meet the demands of 
a very moderate standard of living. 
Little is left for savings. The white- 
collar worker is dependent on others 
for his job—for the chance to earn 
a living. His job will support him 
from day to day while he is at work, 
but he lives face to face with the 
hazard of unemployment and face to 
face with the certainty of old age. It 
is quite evident that his outlook on 
life and his stand on many of the 
social and economic problems of the 
day frequently will be quite different 
from that of the proprietor and often 
may be considerably different from 
that of the professional man. This 
difference of view-point probably will 
increase. 

The white-collar class constitutes a 
real factor in the social and economic 
life of the Nation—a factor which 
more and more will challenge our 
attention and merit our earnest con- 
sideration, 


COMPENSATION 


It has been worth the watching and the pain 
Of sharing suffering I can but guess, 

To know how joy fills up your heart again 
And feel my own respond with happiness, 
To see your sudden smile of glad surprise 
And all the light of morning in your eyes. 


—MarcGareT KEANE, Sirit. 
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THE UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS TAX 


RAYMOND G. CRANCH, C.P.A. 


HE recession in business activity 

has been used as a basis for 

heavy attacks on the present un- 
distributed profits tax. Many of the 
complaints made appear to be jus- 
tified by the facts, but it is also true 
that there are many different rea- 
sons for the current business reces- 
sion, not related to this tax. 

The undistributed profits tax was 
made part of our tax system for a 
very definite purpose. It became 
necessary because of abuses existing 
under former revenue laws. Some 
closely owned corporations had been 
accumulating large surpluses beyond 
the amounts required for business 
needs, and the practical effect of this 
accumulation was to increase the 
value of their capital stock because 
of the undistributed accumulation of 
earnings. This increase in value be- 
comes taxable only when the stock 
is sold by the stockholder or when 
the corporation ‘“‘cuts a melon” and 
distributes to the stockholders at one 
time a large share of the earnings ac- 
cumulated, but not needed for busi- 
ness purposes. When this happens, 
if the dividend is paid in cash, the 
individual stockholder is assessed a 
tax on the special distribution. 

The result of the tax has been a 
very uneven burden on stockholders. 
Those individuals who held stocks in 
companies having steady earning 
power, not affected by the extreme 
fluctuations which come with alter- 
nating good and bad years, had noth- 
ing to fear from the existing undis- 
tributed profits tax, because such 
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companies did not require large sur- 
pluses, and were able to make regular 
distribution of income, and in most 
cases had already accumulated enough 
for working capital. 

But the story is very different for 
corporations subject to violent varia- 
tion in earnings, such as gold mining 
companies, automobile manufac- 
turers, and many other types of busi- 
ness. If such companies had already 
a liberal capital surplus the opera- 
tion of the new law was not so serious. 
But for a newly established manu- 
facturer of automobiles or other sim- 
ilar products, without adequate work- 
ing capital, the situation was very 
serious, and if such a manufacturer 
had been subject to losses in the past 
so that the capital of the company 
had been impaired by say 50 per cent, 
the situation arising out of the new 
undistributed profits tax was most in- 
equitable, for if the company had a 
very profitable year and earned 25 
per cent on its net worth it could pay 
out no part of that amount, because 
of state laws prohibiting the payment 
of dividends when the value of cap- 
ital stock is impaired. Such a manu- 
facturer either had to reorganize his 
business under a new charter in order 
to start again with an unimpaired 
capital or he had to provide for the 
retirement of 50 per cent of his com- 
pany’s existing capital stock by the 
cancellation of half the outstanding 
shares, which in most cases would be 
most difficult to arrange. An alterna- 
tive was to accumulate earnings sufh- 
cient to restore his capital stock to 
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par, in the meantime paying a heavy 
penalty tax to the Government under 
the undistributed profits section of the 
Revenue Act of 1936. If this choice 
was made it would be necessary to 
withhold cash from normal business 
activities in order to pay the exces- 
sively high tax required by the Gov- 
ernment on undistributed earnings. 
Of course the company could meet the 
technical requirements of the revenue 
laws by distributing part of its earn- 
ings in the form of a new class of 
capital stock, or in notes payable at a 
later time, thus permitting the com- 
pany to hold in the business the cash 
represented by the new stock or notes, 
while the stockholders receiving the 
new securities would be required to 
pay income tax on the cash value of 
the securities received. But because 
of the intricate nature of these alter- 
natives, the tax-paying corporation 
would usually choose to pay out the 
cash and limit its expansion and de- 
velopment work. 

From this it can be seen that the 
heaviest burden of this tax falls on 
two classes of corporations, first 
those which have been weakened by 
capital impairment and deficient or 
irregular earnings, and secondly on 
those very large corporations closely 
held and controlled by very wealthy 
individuals who use the corporation 
as a means of postponing individual 
surtaxes. 

The problem is to relieve the first 
group without cancelling the tax on 
the second group. 

An important modification there- 
fore required in the present law would 
be the establishment of a fairly liberal 
exemption to apply before the first 
undistributed profits tax bracket is 


reached. A $25,000 exemption from 
this tax would be of very great bene- 
fit to small businesses, without seri- 
ously reducing the taxes to be de- 
rived from large companies. 

Another requirement, in consider- 
ing possible modification of the pres- 
ent law, is some further exemption 
for companies whose capital is now 
impaired with a serious deficit appear- 
ing on their balance sheet. 

There is also need for somewhat 
more liberal treatment for the cor- 
poration which would willingly spend 
a substantial percentage of its earn- 
ings for increased facilities, if it was 
not penalized by the undistributed 
profits tax. This problem would re- 
quire very intricate regulations to 
meet the need, and the difficulty of 
administration might make relief of 
this kind difficult to secure. 


* 6 * 


There will undoubtedly be heavy 
pressure upon Congress to eliminate 
entirely the undistributed profits tax 
from the tax structure. This would 
have some advantages, but at the 
same time some very serious disad- 
vantages. The abuses of surplus ac- 
cumulation in closely held corpora- 
tions, as a means of postponing the 
payment of personal income taxes on 
the part of individual stockholders, 
has been very serious, and in those 
cases where the stockholder dies be- 
fore he sells his stock, the Govern- 
ment never receives the accumulated 
income. When such a man dies, the 
accumulated profits represented by 
the higher value of shares formerly 
held by him never enters into the 
calculation of profit, and the inherit- 
ance tax rate on the accumulation is 
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seldom more than half of what the 
income tax would have been in case 
all profits had been paid out as divi- 
dends when earned. 

The writer has great sympathy 
with those who demand modification 
of the present undistributed profits 
tax. But if this law is to be modified 
it may be found much better policy 
to rewrite it in quite a different way 
than it now stands. The suggestion 
has recently been made in the papers 
that instead of penalty taxes for non- 
distribution of earnings, there be ex- 
emptions to reward those companies 
which make regular and liberal pay- 
ments from earnings in the shape of 
current dividends. If this were done 
a law could be written which would 
have many substantial advantages 
over the present one. It would be 
necessary to make a slight increase 
in the present basic rates on all cor- 
porate income. Then the basic rate 
could be reduced 1 to 2 per cent for 
companies distributing up to 50 per 
cent of their earnings, and it could 
be reduced say 5 per cent for com- 
panies distributing 80 per cent or 
more of their earnings. In other 
words, if a company was subject to a 
20 per cent basic tax on its corporate 
income, and it decided to distribute 
80 per cent of its available net earn- 
ings within 60 days of the end of 
its fiscal year, the base rate applying 
as the normal rate could be made 15 
per cent instead of a possible 20 per 
cent. This would help secure good co- 
operation from all corporations in the 
payment of dividends from their earn- 
ings of as large a percentage as could 
reasonably be spared from the needs 
of the business. It would also leave 


a margin of 20 per cent of their 
earnings which could be accumulated 
to meet future emergencies. This 
would give material relief, without 
discarding entirely the effort to pre- 
vent the abuse of corporate surpluses. 
Under this plan the penalty would 
not be nearly as heavy as under the 
existing law, but the administration 
would be much easier; there would 
be greater freedom for the exercise 
of business judgment; and the in- 
creased safety resulting from the pos- 
session by the average corporation 
of a more liberal surplus would more 
than counterbalance the losses which 
could be expected from those non- 
cooperative corporate owners who in- 
sist on abusing the privilege which 
their companies would have of with- 
holding from dividend payment, with- 
out penalty, 20 per cent of their earn- 
ings. 

Such a plan as the one outlined 
would have many advantages over 
a flat repeal of the present undis- 
tributed profits tax, because it would 
preserve the principle of a lower rate 
of taxation for the company which 
by regular distribution of earnings 
reduces unfair manipulation of in- 
come. 

Furthermore the effect on unem- 
ployment should be favorable, because 
of the 20 per cent of all corporate 
income which would become available 
for improvements and extensions to 
be made out of income, without tax 
penalty. Any plan which will encour- 
age the businessman to expand his 
enterprise and increase his volume of 
employment is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the nation. 











THE CARPENTERS’ HOME 
Lakeland, Florida 


Tom Moore, A GUEsT 


'HE HOME is located five miles 
north of the City of Lakeland, 
Florida, between Florida Ave- 
nue and the Providence road. These 
roads are one mile apart, and the 
Home is situated half way between. 
The Wm. L. Hutcheson Drive ex- 
tends from one of these roads to the 
other on Home ground, and is lined 
with electric lights on concrete stand- 
ards, making it a white-way at night. 
This drive has three markers, one at 
each entrance and one on an island 
opposite the Home. They are three 
feet by three feet and seven and a 
half feet high, made of concrete and 
having granite panels with Wm. L. 
Hutcheson Drive—1925—carved on 
it. At each entrance there is an arch 
over the driveway with “United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America” written across it. 
There are two short drives connect- 
ing the Hutcheson Drive with the 
Home which sits back about four hun- 
dred feet. There are other short 
walks and drives around the building, 
all of which are made of concrete. 
At the time of dedication on Octo- 
ber 1st, 1928, we had invested in 
Florida $2,250,000.00, and many im- 
provements have been made since that 
time, but to what extent I am unable 
tosay. The main building cost $875,- 
000.00. This building is of Spanish 
Mission design of architecture, is 
built of reinforced concrete and is 
fireproof. It is three stories high in 
front and four in the rear, 332 feet 
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long by 227 feet wide. The shape is 
that of the letter ‘‘E,” facing west, 
with accommodations for four hun- 
dred guests. The center section is the 
Auditorium, and on each side are cor- 
ridors of rooms. Between the Audi- 
torium, and the corridors there is a 
plaza with cherry hedges, shrubbery 
and plants of various kinds along the 
building and two rows of palm trees. 
There are two trellises at the east end 
of the Auditorium; one runs to the 
south wing and the other to the 
north, each being covered with flame 
vine. 

The main building is 600 feet south 
of Lake Gibson, which is one mile 
wide and three miles long, and a large 
part of this lake belongs to the Home. 
There is a pier that extends one hun- 
dred and fifty feet out into the lake, 
where we have some small boats to 
go fishing in, while some just stand 
on the pier and fish. The elevation 
of the Home is 227 feet above sea 
level, and 30 feet above the lake. 
There is another small lake about 
700 feet northwest of the Home. 
On the east side of the building, 
which is the rear, is the location of 
the power house, laundry, and garage. 
In the power house there is a well 485 
feet deep, from which we get our 
water supply. This water is stored 
in a tank in the water tower north 
of the main building. The tower is 
125 feet high and the tank holds 
36,000 gallons. At the top of the 
tower is an electric star, the Star of 
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Bethlehem, which is lit only during 
the holidays. The lights in this star 
are red and blue. In front of the 
Home is a flag pole go feet high, on 
which the flag is raised and lowered 
each day. When there is a death at 
the Home the flag is flown at half 
mast. 

We have 1886 acres of land, 900 
acres in oranges and other citrus 
fruits. There is a large grove on the 
west side of the Providence road, 
from which we sell the fruit to help 
maintain the Home. (Part of the 
expense for the maintenance comes 
from a fund that is raised by taking 
35 cents a month out of the dues of 
every union carpenter, except the 
guests of the Home; they have noth- 
ing to pay. This is the Home and 
Pension fund.) In the orange grove, 
there is a frame house, in which the 
caretaker lives. There they have 
their own water tank, and keep the 
mules, tractors, and farm implements. 
There is a truck garden with over- 
head irrigation where vegetables are 
grown. Across the road on the east 
side are five cottages where some of 
the men live who work for the home. 
On the east side of the Home there 
are a couple of small groves and the 
fruit from these groves} are used by 
the Home. Just beyond!these groves 
on the other side of the fairway, we 
have a hog pen and a slaughter house, 
this is about one-half mile from the 
Home. There is a grove of large 
trees in front of the Home; live oaks, 
pine, and others. There are birds 
and squirrels that will take food from 
ourhands. The mocking bird is heard 
the year round; they build their nests 
in the shrubbery around the Home. 

At the east gate, through which 
most of the visitors enter, there is a 
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watchman, as visiting hours are in the 
afternoon from two until four, except 
Sundays and holidays. Near this en- 
trance is the Superintendent’s home. 
It is a two-story wood structure, fac- 


ing Florida Avenue. Also on this 
side is found the club house to our 
beautiful eighteen hole golf course. 
The Home furnishes a set of clubs 
for any of the guests who wish to play 
golf, and many do. We have also 
bowling on the green, roque, shuffle 
board, and horseshoe pitching. On 
the north lawn are the roque courts 
and east of the laundry is where we 
bowl on the green. There are clubs 
that come from the city of Lakeland 
and take part in the games. 

The Home was opened on March 
13, 1929, with only eighteen guests. 
In August, 1937, we had 350 guests; 
they are here from Canada and from 
most of the states. The building has 
five stairways and two ramps. The 
ramps enter from the front, and the 
stairways from different parts of the 
building, two on the north wing and 
two in the south. The kitchen and 
dining room take up all the first and 
second floors on the south wing be- 
cause of the high ceiling. There are 
folding doors between part of the 
dining room and that part where the 
ceiling is not so high. This section 
is used only when the board of con- 
ventions are held here. On the south 
end of the big room there is a cafe- 
teria which is not used, as the food 
is put on the tables in family style. 
All the tables are made of glass tops. 
The men are allowed to remain in the 
dining room until they have had all 
they want. The help have little trucks 
on which the food is brought out and 
placed on the tables. The dining 
rcom has a capacity of 400, the same 
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as the Home. The dining room was 
furnished by the New York locals. 
The kitchen is on the east end of the 
south wing, being equipped with the 
latest improved implements. They 
use oil as fuel. In the basement under 
the kitchen and dining room are found 
supplies, refrigerators, ice plant, car- 
penter shop and paint shop. We 
have our own laundry, and they also 
do the cleaning and pressing. We 
also make our own ice and electricity. 

Women clean up the rooms and 
take care of them, so the carpenters 
have no work at all to do, except to 
live and eat and sleep. No visitors 
are allowed to enter the kitchen, laun- 
dry, power house, garage, second or 
third floors, but Union Carpenters 
are admitted anytime to any part of 
the home. The lounge was furnished 
by the Chicago local, the dining room 
by New York, the organ by St. Louis 
District Council and affiliated local 
unions. The hospital was furnished 
by the Texas State Council. 

The main entrance is to the lounge, 
which is fifty by one hundred and 
twenty feet, and is on the west side. 
The main entrance has three double 
doors, and there are two smaller 
doors further down the porch. As 
you enter, on the left side is the office, 
where you register, and next to the 
office there is a beautiful clock. This 
clock is seven feet and eight inches 
high, and it was presented to the 
Home by Matt Roberts. It is a 
calendar clock and the moon appears 
on it as in the sky. There is a steel 
plate in the front with two globes on 
it, and when the moon is not visible 
it is behind the plate; as it rises it 
comes out from behind the right globe 
and moves around to the left. There 
is an arch of figures from one to 


twenty-nine showing the number of 
days it takes to go from one point 
to the other. It has six chimes and 
strikes every quarter of an hour. In 
the lounge is a checkered table 30 by 
30 inches, which is inlaid with 15,700 
pieces. This beautiful table was made 
by Dan Sprickman of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. All the floors in the lounge 
and dining room are made of ter- 
rezza. There are three rugs 21 by 
24 feet, six large center tables, four 
reading lamps, a fireplace, six radia- 
tors (as the Home is all heated with 
steam), sixteen large chandeliers 
with four large bulbs in each. The 
ceiling is of concrete painted a dark 
color to look like walnut. It is a 
beam ceiling; this is in the lounge and 
dining room. There is a radio in the 
lounge and one in the clerks’ office. 
There are thirteen lounges for three, 
and eighteen lounge chairs with up- 
holstered arms, and thirty-three with 
wood arms, all being covered with 
red leather. Eight small tables for 
dominoes and checkers, and seven 
book stands. Just beyond the clerks’ 
office there is a drinking fountain 
from which there is always cool water 
ready to flow with the turn of the 
handle. On the left of the drinking 
fountain is the men’s toilet, and to the 
right is the stairway. As you enter 
the lounge looking straight ahead is 
the entrance to the Auditorium and 
to the right is the entrance to the 
dining room. As you turn to your 
left, passing the fountain, the first 
room on the right is the ladies’ rest 
room, and on the left is the barber 
shop where each man is shaved three 
times a week. The men are assigned 
their days by their registration num- 
ber, odd numbers one day and even 
the next. The barber goes to the hos- 
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pital two afternoons a week, these 
being Tuesday and Friday. All other 
rooms except the last one on the right 
and the room straight ahead are bed 


rooms. The room on the right is 
one of the five bath rooms in the 
Home, each have four tubs and seven 
showers. All are made of marble 
with tile floors. The other room is 
the office of Mr. H. R. Allen, the Su- 
perintendent. This room was a read- 
ing room, but we now use the sun room 
at the east end of the hall, as this is 
only on the first floor. The bed rooms 
in the north and south hall on the 
first floor are not occupied. We have 
22 quilts in these rooms made by the 
ladies auxiliary and given to the 
Home. These quilts were made in 
various places and are very nice. The 
bed rooms are all very nice. They 
are eleven feet and seven inches by 
fourteen feet. Each room has two 
beds, two closets, four chairs, one 
dresser and a radiator. There is a 
toilet and lavatory with hot and cold 
water for every four men. The halls 
all over the building are ten feet wide. 
On the end of the north wing is a 
freight elevator. There are two read- 
ing rooms and two bath rooms on 
each the second and third floors. All 
except the two bath rooms and read- 
ing rooms are bed rooms on the sec- 
ond floor. The third is the same, but 
half of it is taken up by the hospital. 
That is, the south end and the south 
wing. There are 206 bed rooms in 
all. The halls may be entered through 
two ramps or five stairways, two of 
which stop at the third floor and the 
other three extend on to the roof. 
We have religious service in the 
auditorium by a different denomina- 
tion every Sunday afternoon. The 
bus makes two trips to town on Sun- 
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day in the morning, one at 7:30 for 
the Catholics and the other at 9:30 
for the Protestants. On week days 
except holidays it goes to town every 
afternoon at 1:30 and back at 4:00. 
We have three buses; one seats 20, 
one 12, and the other 7. Every Tues- 
day night at 7:30 there is a picture 
show for the guests and the employees 
of the Home. The Auditorium is 
entered from the lounge by a lobby. 
In this lobby is a stuffed alligator ten 
feet and two inches long; this gator 
was killed between Lake Gibson and 
Lake Parker. Just beyond the gator 
is a room on the right and one on the 
left. The room on the right is the 
Library and the one on the left is the 
Board Room. As you enter the Audi- 
torium on either side you will see the 
shield of the Brotherhood; a com- 
pass and a rule with a plane in the 
center. The Home was built by 
Union carpenters and is maintained 
by them. We have never asked any- 
thing from anybody but Union men. 
On the right of the stage is a player 
piano and on the left a pipe organ 
which was given to the Home by the 
St. Louis locals. Back stage is a fan 
to draw fresh air into the building 
and along the wall are ventilators to 
take the air out, creating a constant 
circulation of fresh air. On the ceil- 
ing there are eighteen chandeliers, 
composed of one large light sur- 
rounded by eight smaller ones. In 
the center of the procenium arch is a 
shield of the United States, on the 
right is a picture of Shakespeare and 
on the left is Mozart. The Audi- 
torium seats 956, and in here all reli- 
gious services, funerals and entertain- 
ments are held. 

When one of the brothers dies he 
is taken to town by the undertakers 
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and prepared for burial. The broth- 
er’s people are notified of his death 
so they can make any arrangements 
they wish for the funeral. Some- 
times they have the body sent home; 
other times they come here, and if 
they do either it is at their own ex- 
pense. If he is buried here the ex- 
pense is borne by the home. If the 
brother is a Protestant we get a minis- 
ter from his denomination; but if he 
is a Catholic, the priest takes charge. 
We have an organist and a solo singer 
who sings and plays at all the fu- 
nerals, There are ten honorary pall- 
bearers and six men who work for 
the home to carry the coffin. The 
coffin is placed on the truck at the 
south aisle, and here all the guests 
take their last look at the deceased, 
and then sit down on the south side 
of the Auditorium. Then the body 
is wheeled down the aisle to the player 
piano and here the service is con- 
ducted. The body is taken to the 
cemetery on the east side of the 
grounds, This cemetery is divided 
into three parts: the Jews, Catholics 
and Protestants. By August of 1937 
there were one hundred and thirty 
Protestants, eighteen Catholics and 
no Jews. There are no Jews at the 
Home to my knowledge and very few 
in the Brotherhood, but we have no 
discrimination against a man for reli- 
gion, politics or nationality. Any 
man who is a carpenter with a good 
reputation may join this order. After 
he has been in the Union for thirty 
years in good standing and is over 
sixty-five years of age he is eligible 
to be admitted to this Home. When 
he enters the Home he still has full 
right to all of the possessions that he 
owns. 

There are lawn seats scattered 


around the grounds with room for 
three. The ends are made of two 
and a half inch concrete, with the 
Carpenters’ emblem on them. The 
backs and seats are made of two-by- 
four lumber, and the names of the 
brothers who had taken active part 
in the order and have passed away 
are written on the backs. On the 
north lawn there is a drinking foun- 
tain, presented by the International 
Wood Workers and dedicated to the 
perpetuation of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters in 1929. 

The hospital was furnished by the 
Texas locals, and it takes all of the 
south wing and one-half of the rooms 
of the third floor hall going from 
north to south, as has been stated 
before. There is a dummy elevator 
that runs from the kitchen to the hos- 
pital on which the food is sent up. 
There is room for eighty beds; being 
composed of one ward with seven 
beds, and the balance in bed rooms 
with two beds in each. The hospital 
also consists of a dining room, oper- 
ating room, a diet kitchen, drug room, 
and a nice linen closet. There is also 
a large bath room with four tubs and 
seven showers; this is one of the five 
bath rooms mentioned in the fore 
part of the article, and one bath room 
with only one tub, a reading rgom, a 
sun room, a diathermy machine for 
the treatment of pneumonia and other 
cases such as arthritis, and the head 
nurse’s room, who stays here night 
and day; the only woman who stays 
at the Home. The doctor comes in 
the morning about 9 o’clock, and if 
any patients are very ill he stays, if 
not he goes back to town, but if he 
is needed we call him. The doctor 
is Dr. J. D. Griffin, M.D., and the 
head nurse is Mrs. Madeline Wilson. 
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This is a first class hospital, and all 
the help in the hospital and dining 
room wear white uniforms. There 
are twelve people employed in the 
hospital. 

There is a veranda fourteen by one 
hundred and twenty feet for the occu- 
pants and one fourteen by twenty-four 
feet for ladies who visit the Home. 
In front of the veranda there are 
found eight large urns with plants in 
them. A row of palm trees is on the 
same side of the drive as the building 
and just inside of these trees is a 
sidewalk which goes all around the 
building. 

There is a room in the north base- 
ment where there are billiard, pool 


and card tables. Also in this base- 


ment are the rooms where the men 
who work in the kitchen and dining 
room stay. There are also some 
rooms which are workshops for the 
carpenters who are occupants and 
want to work for themselves. The 
guests are not asked to do any work 
for the Home. There is a carpenter 
and a painter who do all the work 
for the Home. We have about one 
hundred people working about the 
Home, and about thirty-five in the 
groves to keep this a clean and com- 





fortable Home. Our clothes, pipes, 
tobacco, writing material, stamps, 
and everything we need are furnished. 
The only thing that is asked of a man 
is to serve on the visitors committee, 
behave, and keep clean. The com- 
mittee is sel-cted by Mr. Allen, the 
Superintendent of the Home, to show 
the visitors about the Home. If a 
man does not wish to serve he is ex- 
cused and another is appointed. We 
are building up a dairy; there are 220 
acres of fenced-in land on the west 
side along the Providence Road. 
This land is divided into three pas- 
tures. We have eighteen Holstein 
cows and are going to get more. 
There is a cow barn 36 x 80 feet and 
a feeding barn. 

If we wish to go out on a visit we 
get a furlough for 30 days, and if we 
want to stay longer we can have it 
extended. There is an electric alarm 
that calls us at rising time and at 
mealtimes. We rise at 6:30, we have 
breakfast at 7:00, dinner at 12:30, 
supper at 5:30, and in our rooms at 
10:00 p. m. We have good food, 
good beds, and we are well cared for. 
Any Union carpenter can point to this 
Home with pride; it is a clean, com- 
fortable Home and hard to beat. 


REQUEST AT EVENING 


Let all the little masks I wear by day 

Fall like the shadows from my weary face, 
For I would bare to night the disarray 

Of features kept too long in practised place. 
Night will not notice if my eyes stare far 
Beyond the trees outside my window pane, 
Nor wonder that I seek within a star, 
Enough of hope to face the day again. 





—G.apys McKezE, Sfirit. 














CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES IN EUROPE 


VaL R. Lorwin 


ONSUMER cooperatives 
started in Europe as a labor 
movement. Today, in the 

cities of any European country, co- 
operatives are made up chiefly of wage 
earners’ families. Not the poorest— 
the chronically unemployed or the 
casual laborer—but the average em- 
ployed worker or someone in the 
family, will naturally become a mem- 
ber of the local cooperative society. 
In England, the cooperatives are 
called simply “the stores”. Shopping 
at the coop is taken for granted, as 
naturally as an American housewife 
thinks of going to the corner A. and 
P. or Piggly Wiggly store. 

When you read that there are 
seven and a half million members in 
British consumer cooperatives, buy- 
ing over a billion dollars’ worth of 
food, clothing and household require- 
ments each year, you realize how ex- 
tensively the cooperatives serve work- 
ers as consumers. The cooperative 
societies do about 12 per cent of the 
country’s total retail trade. On the 
other hand, as employers of labor, 
British cooperatives are second only 
to the government, for they employ 
over 300,000 men and women, practi- 
cally all trade union members. 

In most other European countries, 
while the cooperative movement has 
not grown to quite the same mam- 
moth size as in Great Britain, co- 
operative stores do a large share of 
the national trade, influence the gen- 
eral level of prices, and improve wage 
standards and working conditions. 

In the light of these facts, it is 
important that the commission ap- 


pointed last year (1936) by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to investigate co- 
operatives in Europe has published 
its report.’ 

The six members of the Inquiry 
were Jacob Baker, then Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of WPA; Leland Olds, 
Secretary of the New York State 
Power Authority; Charles E. Stuart, 
engineer and banker; Clifford Greg- 
ory, Editor of The Prairie Farmer; 
Robin Hood, Executive Secretary of 
a council of large farm marketing 
cooperatives; and Emily Bates, a co- 
operative educational worker. There 
were no representatives of labor on 
the Inquiry, but it may be argued that 
the lack of interest by American labor 
as a whole in the cooperative move- 
ment made its representation unlikely. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, and 
France were visited and studied by the 
Inquiry. Only democratic nations 
were visited, it will be seen. Many 
Americans would have liked reports 
from Germany, Austria and Italy— 
why did their powerful cooperative 
movements offer no greater defense 
of democracy; and what has been the 
fate of the cooperatives under dic- 
tatorship? But the Inquiry, perhaps 
for diplomatic reasons, did not go to 
Germany, Austria and Italy. 

“What has cooperative enterprise 
accomplished in Europe? What is its 


1 Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative Enter- 
prise in Europe, 1937. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1937. 321 pages. For sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
65 cents. 
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significance to us here in America?” 
These are the questions the Inquiry 
tries to answer in its Report. 

“Ts it an economic device that will 
usher in a new era under the banner 
of democracy? Or is it merely an- 
other of those fearsome European 
‘isms’ against which we should quar- 
antine ourselves?” 

Neither, the Report of the Inquiry 
says. The Inquiry records many posi- 
tive accomplishments, some failures, 
and—by inference—important prob- 
lems not yet solved. 

Among the cooperatives’ achieve- 
ments, some do not lend themselves 
to exact measurement. Workers 
have, through running their coopera- 
tives, acquired training in democratic 
management of large businesses, and 
practical education in the workings 
of the business system. Both are 
of value to the labor movement. In 
addition, many observers stress the 
“sense of ownership”, of a stake in 
society, which European workers feel 
because they hold shares in great co- 
operative businesses, and have savings 
on deposit wit! their cooperative 
societies. This sense of ownership, 
however, may be rudely shattered by 
national political and economic de- 
velopments, as the recent experience 
of Germany and Austria demon- 
strates. 

Tangible gains from consumer co- 
operation have been lower prices and 
increased purchasing power. In- 
creases in efhiciency and consequent 
reductions in the cost of retailing 
have been achieved by cooperatives, 
which in Europe came in before the 
chain stores. Resulting lower prices 
have been passed on to families of 
the working class. 
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Cooperatives supply their members 
at cost. Chief device for doing this, 
since the success of the society 
founded at Rochdale in Lancashire 
almost a hundred years ago by a group 
of poverty-stricken English weavers, 
has been the “patronage refund.” 
The cooperative society charges some- 
thing around the market price, and 
returns all the “profits” of the busi- 
ness to the member-purchasers, in pro- 
portion to their purchases. These 
periodic patronage refunds, or pat- 
ronage dividends, going largely to 
workers’ families, enhance purchasing 
power where it is most needed. 

Accumulated patronage refunds 
often remain on deposit with the co- 
operative society, which is thus the 
worker’s bank as well as his store. 
Cooperatives stress this form of 
thrift. But many low-income work- 
ers want their savings at once, in the 
form of lower prices. Here we see a 
sharp difference in practice between 
the English and Scottish societies 
which charge the market price for 
most goods, and make large patron- 
age refunds (sometimes as high as 
20 per cent) ; and the cooperatives of 
Sweden and Finland, which charge 
lower-than-market prices, and return 
only a small percentage (1 to 3 per 
cent) to the member-purchaser. The 
effect of the latter policy is to bring 
down excessively high prices all along 
the line, and benefit not only members 
of cooperative societies, but the entire 
population. 

Cooperatives claim they stress 
quality of goods, and deplore adver- 
tising hokum, since they have no in- 
centive as owners of «a business to 
cheat themselves as customers. Their 
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opponents claim the cooperatives do 
no better than any other business 
looking for customers and “giving 
people what they want.” The Re- 
port, while lacking in facts and vague 
on this subject, indicates that coop- 
eratives have raised the general stand- 
ard of living by giving somewhat 
better goods and more dependable 
quality for the same price. 

In the countries in which coopera- 
tives have been hailed as most success- 
ful, such as Sweden and England, it 
is the double pressure of the coopera- 
tives in the direction of lower prices 
and better quality; and of the trade 
unions for higher wages and better 
working conditions, which has im- 
proved the standard of living. With- 
out the strength of the trade unions, 
cooperatives may, by lowering the cost 
of living, only make it possible for 
employers to reduce wages. There is 
some reason to believe that this has 
happened in Japan. It has not hap- 
pened in the European countries stud- 
ied by the President’s Inquiry because 
of the strength of the unions. 

The cooperatives have always 
worked closely with the trade unions 
in Europe. Cooperatives are one side 
of the workers’ movement, and owe 
much of their strength to the support 
of unions. As employers, they have 
employed trade union members, and 
paid either the trade union scale of 
wages or better. In manufacturing 
and transport, where unions are 
strong in private business as well, 
wages and conditions are not very 
different in cooperative employment. 
But in retailing, where even in Eng- 
land and Sweden employees are still 
largely unorganized, the Report finds 


that coops pay about 10 or 15 per cent 
more than the going rates. 


“The cooperatives provide shorter 
hours, more generous vacations and 
pension arrangements, and tend to 
furnish more secure employment than 
is generally the case in private trade. 

‘Cooperatives and labor unions are 
friendly and work together. Unions 
use cooperative labor standards to 
bring pressure on private employers. 
In many cases, cooperatives operate 
on a closed shop basis, regardless of 
the attitude of their competitors.” 


A provision found in most collec- 
tive agreements between cooperative 
societies and unions is that, in case of 
a strike in any industry or craft, the 
members of the union employed in co- 
operatives remain at work; while the 
coops grant, as of the beginning of 
the strike, whatever wage gains the 
union achieves by the strike. 

Consumer cooperatives have gen- 
erally worked with the political par- 
ties of labor, the Inquiry points out. 
Officially the cooperatives are for neu- 
trality in politics, in most countries, 
and no one is refused admission to a 
cooperative society because of his po- 
litical beliefs. But for practical pur- 
poses a certain amount of political 
activity is inevitable, if only lobbying 
to protect cooperative interests from 
discriminatory legislation. The activ- 
ities of many of the cooperatives’ 
leaders and the sympathies of their 
working class membership, on the one 
hand; and the alliance of the business 
opposition with conservative parties, 
on the other; have allied the coopera- 
tives with labor and social democratic 
parties. 

In Great Britain, as a result of re- 
striction on coops by government 
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quota boards during the War, a Co- 
operative Party was formed. Today 
it has nine members in the House of 
Commons. Explaining this political 
activity by the cooperatives, the secre- 
tary of the Cooperative Party re- 
marks, “Private business has been in 
politics for a long time.” 

In Parliament, the Cooperative 
Party works with the Labor Party on 
most issues. The two parties do not 
contest elections against each other. 
There is, however, a strong feeling 
on the part of many, especially labor 
leaders, that “the political interests 
of the cooperatives can be cared for 
by the Labor Party, leaving the full 
energy of the cooperative movement 
to be put into business service to labor 
membership.” 

The Report does not appraise the 
value of European cooperatives’ po- 
litical activities, but most of the mem- 
bers of the Inquiry urge American co- 
operatives to “stay out of politics.” 


* * * 


The members of the Inquiry, hav- 
ing as a group analyzed cooperatives 
in the European countries, contribute 
six individual opinions, concerned 
chiefly with what consumer coopera- 
tion means for America. 

In the United States, it should be 
recalled, cooperation has been most 
successful and widespread among 
farmers, who have found they could 
buy their feed, seed and fertilizer, 
and sell their farm produce, at great 
savings to themselves through pur- 
chasing and marketing cooperatives. 
In the cities, consumer cooperation 
has been restricted chiefly to immi- 
grant groups, such as the Finns of 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin, who 





brought the idea of cooperation from 
the old country. Among more typical 
trade union groups, consumer coop- 
eratives have had an uneven history, 
extensive failures mixed with suc- 
cesses; in the miners’ communities of 
Illinois and Ohio, for example. 

The last few years have produced 
a fairly steady growth of consumer 
cooperatives, but—aside from the 
farmers—mostly among middle class 
and professional people. These have 
sought, and are beginning to establish, 
contact with the labor groups who, 
they generally recognize, must join 
the cooperative movement in the cities 
if it is to make headway and if it is 
to serve those who need it most. 

What can cooperatives do for 
American workingmen’s families? 
Will organized labor lend its encour- 
agement in the organization of coop- 
eratives now when aid is urgently 
needed? What policies should coop- 
eratives as employers adopt in their 
dealings with unions of their em- 
ployees? What attitude will coopera- 
tors take toward labor’s efforts— 
through collective bargaining and 
through political activity—to get a 
larger share of the national income, 
and safeguard its elementary rights? 
These are questions which do not get 
much realistic or detailed attention 
from the members of the President’s 
Inquiry. 

“Cooperation in this country has 
not developed purely as a working- 
class movement and its prospects of 
growth are through the population as 
a whole,” observes Mr. Baker, in the 
first of the Inquiry’s six individual 
comments. Beyond this, on the rela- 
tionships between labor and coopera- 
tives, Mr. Baker does no more than 
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quote a paragraph from a formal mes- 
sage of President Green to the 1936 
Cooperative Congress. 

Mr. Baker cites the “points of 
growth” of cooperatives—namely, 
the types of cooperatives already go- 
ing in the U. S.; and sweepingly pre- 
dicts a continued though gradual ex- 
pansion for cooperation from all these 
points. He mentions credit unions, 
for example, which are in reality “co- 
operative thrift and loan associa- 
tions.” But it needs to be pointed out 
that there has been widespread pro- 
motion of credit unions by the person- 
nel departments of large employers. 
In the International Harvester case, 
the use of the credit union was cited 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board as an unfair labor practice. 

Labor unions can well promote 
credit unions, to keep their members 
out of the clutches of loan sharks, to 
give them practical training in demo- 
cratic business activity, and to fore- 
stall a possible company union device. 
But the latest report (July 31, 1937) 
of the Farm Credit Administration, 
which has chartered 2,288 federal 
credit unions, lists only 14 credit 
unions organized on a trade union 
basis. 

Leland Olds gives a sympathetic 
discussion of the “cooperative idea” 
in Europe. Then he concludes that 
“cooperative enterprise is voluntary 
in every sense, that it is the embodi- 
ment of the American ideal of free- 
dom, and that, consequently, it will 
grow or decline to the extent that it 
meets or fails to meet human needs 
and satisfies human desires.” This is 
eloquent. But it does not come down 
to the problems of American families 
in cities or on farms, of trade unions, 


of women’s auxiliaries, of anybody in 
particular. 

“The impression gained every- 
where (in Europe),” says Mr. Stu- 
art “‘was that consumer cooperation 
tended to be a diversion from political 
and economic radicalism because the 
cooperatives have a stake in the busi- 
ness (system).” This will be disturb- 
ing alike to those who have cried out 
in alarm against consumer coopera- 
tion as a disguised form of commu- 
nism; and to those who have pre- 
scribed cooperation as a panacea for 
all the economic ills of society. 

Mr. Stuart indicates a number of 
reasons why cooperatives will not 
grow rapidly here—‘‘the American 
people are not homogeneous and are 
highly mobile”; ‘‘average earnings 
are higher here.” Retailing is effici- 
ent. We have government anti-trust 
regulation and pure food laws. (He 
does not deal with the generally ad- 
mitted ineffectiveness of these two 
types of regulation.) He sees co-ops 
developing chiefly in communities 
where retailing is inefficient, or where 
prices are increased by racketeering. 

Emily Bates deals with the value of 
co-ops to women and to young people. 
In several vivid case histories she 
shows what co-ops can mean to Ameri- 
can women and their families,—spe- 
cifically, to the family of a truck- 
driver, the family of a lawyer, and the 
household of a Kansas farmer. 

She recognizes difficulties in the 
way of American cooperative expan- 
sion, arising from the size and mixed 
population of the United States, and 
the existence of efficient chain stores. 
She sees “no cooperative Utopia 
looming on the horizon.” But the 
democratic function of cooperatives, 
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their educational and cultural activi- 
ties, their enrichment of human rela- 
tionships in their dealings with their 
workers and with their members, seem 
to her to offer great possibilities in 
the American effort “to build a na- 
tion of people economically secure and 
at peace with the world.” And she 
stresses the activities of the Coopera- 
tive Women’s Guild for world peace, 
a question of life and death to work- 
ers. These efforts have been no more 
unsuccessful, one may say, than those 
of the world labor movement as a 
whole in preventing war. 

Robin Hood finds that America is 
lacking in the chief factors which ac- 
count for the remarkable growth of 
consumer cooperatives in Europe: 
(1) exceedingly inefficient retail dis- 
tribution into which cooperatives 
brought modern merchandising meth- 
ods; (2) class loyalty to their own 
institutions given by repressed indus- 
trial workers who in Europe are not 
as migratory or mobile a class as in 
the U. S.; (3) a deeply ingrained 
thrift or savings motive and the neces- 
sity for making small incomes go as 
far as possible in supplying needs; and 
(4) in recent years strongly financed 
central cooperative wholesales able to 
promote new local societies or assist 
struggling ones.” 

Clifford Gregory tells private busi- 
ness in America it ‘‘need not become 
jittery at the prospect of cooperative 
competition.” He also gives coopera- 
tors a few dont’s. They should not 
worry about raising wage levels, he 
says. And “they should avoid the 
class antagonism that exists in some 
quarters in Europe. Consumers are 
a universal class.” It may be ob- 
served that the very successful con- 
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sumers’ cooperatives among farmers 
in this country have certainly recog- 
nized their interests as farmers. They 
have not sought to fit themselves into 
any “universal class.” Even when, 
with foresight and imagination, they 
have helped to launch consumer co- 


' operatives in the cities, it has been to 


secure a market for their goods, and 
mutual protection for themselves as 
producers and for city wage earners 
as consumers. 

If cooperatives are to have any of 
the value for us which they have had 
in Europe, they must provide depend- 
able quality, advertise honestly, and 
save money for the families of wage 
earners. As employers, they should 
without further hesitation recognize 
the necessity of paying union wage 
scales, of dealing with the unions rep- 
resenting their employees, and giving 
preference to goods made under fair 
labor conditions. 

At the same time, it is up to labor 
organizations to take a much more 
active and informed interest in con- 
sumer co-ops—in cooperative gas and 
oil stations, stores, medical care, laun- 
dry service, restaurants, housing. 

This is important, even when labor 
is busiest organizing. It is one prac- 
tical way to make sure that the wage 
gains of organization are not wiped 
out by higher prices and shoddy 
goods. 

“We hold,” said the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention of 1917, 
“that it is just as essential that a work- 
ingman should get ten dollars’ worth 
of actual value for his wages when he 
spends them as that he should get the 
ten dollars that he is entitled to for 
the labor that he performs.” 
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Labor can work with middle class talking about a “universal class of 
and all other groups inthe community consumers” will hardly clarify the 
in the consumer cooperative move- problem or the need for action. To 
ment. This is to the interest of all. be sure, we are all consumers—but we 
It is especially to the interest of wage are machinists or teachers or lawyers 
earners, who must spend the bulk of or farmers first, in main interest—and 
their income on necessities, and are consumers after. Only by recogniz- 
therefore most in need of organiza- ing this, do we aid ourselves as con- 


tion and protection as consumers. But sumers. 


HOPES 


No ecstasy is lost. 
The circled sun 
Returns a radiant arc 
Already run. 


The flame that leaps to feed 
On moving air 

Inhales the breath 

In it of fires that were. 


To him eternity 

Itself has shown 

Who holds “to know” intact 
With “to have known.” 


Joy he has had is his 
Keener than all 
The mind’s imagining 
New joy at call. 


Let the heart stop whereon 
His own reposed, 

Let the breath cease, 

And the dear eyes be closed! 


Joy that was there moves out 
To stauncher being, 

Clear shape of entity 

Self-lit for seeing. 


—Mary Brennan Cuiapp, Spirit. 

















KEEPING SKILL IN LINE WITH INDUSTRIAL 


CHANGE* 


OCATIONALtraining 

should be open to full-time 

workers as well as to members 
of the future labor army. Workers 
on the job are constantly faced with 
things they need to learn in order to 
hold their positions or to advance. 
Perhaps there is something it did not 
seem important to master in school. 
Perhaps a new machine or a new 
process calls for some additional spe- 
cial skill. Whatever facts or train- 
ing for skill the worker wants to in- 
crease his fitness for the job should 
be available through the vocational 
school. 

Any competent worker of 40, 50 
or 60 has seen enormous changes in 
his line of work since he started to 
earn his living. The carriage builder 
has become the fine automobile-body 
maker. The worker in the building 
trades or in transportation, the cutter 
in the men’s garment industry, or the 
textile worker have lived through new 
machines, new processes, new prod- 
ucts. Vocational training should help 
workers to meet such changes with- 
out losing months of time in shifting 
to other work or sacrificing the ex- 
perience of years in adjusting to new 
methods of production. 

With jobs constantly changing and 
with people changing as they grow, 
no one can learn once for all—in 
childhood—what he needs for the 
rest of his life. It is as reasonable 
to expect that the food he eats as a 
child or the clothes that he wears will 
carry him through life. The child 
pays little attention to much that he 
must know later on; he is not ready 


to grasp it. Learning is a life-time 
process. For that reason education 
—which is the attempt to pass on 
mankind’s accumulated experience— 
should be available whenever people 
come to the point where they want it. 
Adult workers need practical voca- 
tional education in times of great in- 
dustrial change. 

To be practically useful to adult 
workers, vocational education must 
be pointed to their needs for some 
specific technical training or special 
information. The instruction must 
build on each worker’s knowledge and 
experience, must fit into his free time 
and must be directed to his concrete 
needs. These conditions are not met 
by a standard vocational course de- 
signed for young people without work 
experience. Many workers on the 
job do not have the time or energy 
to spend on anything but the special 
bit of skill they lack. 

Sometimes learning this special bit 
of skill requires machinery that the 
school does not have. For this rea- 
son, vocational courses for experi- 
enced workers are sometimes held in 
an industrial plant instead of in the 
school building. Where this is done, 
the arrangements with the factory 
must be on a sound business basis. 
The factory cannot be expected to 
donate the use of its equipment, power 
and watchman service without some 
return. Neither should vocational 
funds—whether national, State or 
~ © Editor’s note: This is a continuation of the 
discussion on Vocational Education which ap- 
peared in last month’s issue of the AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST, under the title “The Future Labor 
Army.” 











local—be used to build or equip a 
privately-owned factory. The terms 
of the arrangement between the voca- 
tional school and the factory should 
be clearly defined and made public. 

The vocational school cannot be 
expected to do the job of training 
personnel, in exchange for access to 
equipment, unless other workers be- 
sides employees of the plant are also 
admitted to the training class. It is 
unfair to train other workers, how- 
ever, unless there is chance of similar 
employment outside of the plant. 

Policies on such matters can only 
be kept sound and up-to-date if labor 
and industrial management are con- 
stantly in position to know and check 
on what is happening. When in- 
dustry is changing, when demands 
upon labor are changing and when 
ideas about the ways in which the 
schools may serve people of all ages 
are changing, the vocational-educa- 
tion program must respond by con- 
tinual review of the results and by 
adjustment to the demands of pro- 
duction and to the needs of the 
workers. This is the reason for set- 
ting up national, State and local ad- 
visory councils on vocational educa- 
tion. It is the reason why organized 
labor should insist upon adequate 
representation on those councils and 
on the vocational board. After that, 
labor must make sure that these ad- 
visory councils or vocational boards 
actually work out as they were in- 
tended. 

Labor may be represented on the 
advisory council and still not have a 
voice in determining the program and 
policies for vocational education. An 
advisory council that is never called 
together, or one that is not consulted 
in advance on major questions of 
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policy, is advisory in name only. It 
may lead workers to think that they 
are influencing the policies, when they 
are not. There is also little value in 
labor representation on a board or 
council that is only called upon to act 
as a rubber stamp instead of to help 
in planning policies and programs. 
For example, in one State, labor is 
represented on the vocational educa- 
tion advisory committee; but that 
committee has not met in eight years. 
In another State, the advisory com- 
mittee on vocational education—on 
which labor is properly represented— 
has been active for over 20 years, 
helping to determine policies, assist- 
ing in securing equipment, instituting 
new courses, developing public under- 
standing and support of vocational 
education, and helping to place the 
graduates in good positions in the 
trade. The advisory committee can 
function as effectively as this in every 
State vocational education program 
if organized labor will insist upon 
regular committee meetings and upon 
full reports back to the city centrals 
and State Federations of Labor by 
the labor representatives on the com- 
mittee. 

The labor movement should also 
keep in close touch with the State 
supervisor of trade and industrial vo- 
cational education, since he is respon- 
sible for carrying out that part of the 
vocational education program which 
concerns organized labor. Labor 
should make certain that the man 
selected for the position has the work 
experience, education and trade union 
understanding that fit him for the job. 
Once he is in office, organized labor 
should keep in touch with his work 
through the labor representatives on 
the vocationai education advisory 

















council, The supervisor’s reports 
should be studied and presented to 
the State and city central bodies and 
to the local unions by their educational 
committees and the central bodies can 
invite him to speak to their meetings 
and to answer questions from the 
floor. 

Certain activities related to voca- 
tional education are of interest to 
organized labor. The American Vo- 
cational Association is the vocational 
teachers’ organization. Naturally, 
the members want to keep their jobs. 
But the teacher’s first obligation is to 
help people to learn what they want 
to know and that should be the major 
objective of this Association. In order 
to fulfill this function, the American 
Vocational Association should keep 
in close touch with organized labor 
in order to find out what vocational 
training the workers want and how 
they can best make use of it. The 
Association should also keep in close 
touch with management; but should 
not try to secure its impressions about 
labor from management rather than 
from the workers themseives, through 
their unions. 

Another association fostered by 
some vocational education authorities 
which organized labor has openly 
questioned* is known as the Future 
Craftsmen of America. The mem- 
bers of this organization are voca- 
tional school pupils without work 
experience, or young workers who 
joined while in school. Most of these 
young people have enough oppor- 
tunities for friendships and good 
times without their special vocational 
club. An organization based on voca- 


*See “Future Craftsmen of America,” by 
Henry Ohl, in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 


January, 1937, p. 36. 
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tional training for all sorts of occu- 
pations is almost certain to tie in with 
organized labor or with the industry, 
or with a political movement. The 
Future Craftsmen of America was 
not founded by organized labor, nor 
does it tie in with the trade union 
movement. The new youth move- 
ments, as One eminent educator has 
‘put it, may be “‘the short cut to power 
or to change.” American labor is 
well aware that every Fascist party 
has sought control of education—and 
especially of vocational education— 
as a step toward control of the gov- 
ernment. 

In order to keep in touch with 
vocational education, each State and 
city central body should know where 
vocational education appropriations 
in their State come from and how 
the money is spent. The initial funds 
for vocational education come from 
State—which generally means State 
and local—money. The State is 
stimulated to appropriate the money 
for vocational education by the pos- 
sibility of securing Federal grants to 
match the State’s own appropriation. 
The Federal grant is intended to help 
the States in promoting a sound pro- 
gram of vocational education—not to 
encourage them to spend some money 
in order to secure the federal grant. 
Annual Federal appropriations for 
vocational education are made under 
the Smith-Hughes Act of February 
23,1917. That act as amended pro- 
vides somewhat more than $7,000,- 
000 yearly for vocational education. 
Of this sum, a little more than 
$3,000,000 is allotted to the States 
for trade, industry and home eco- 
nomics training. The grant varies 
according to the State’s urban popu- 
lation. To increase the grants under 
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the Smith-Hughes Act, additional 
funds were authorized for a limited 
time in 1929 and again in 1934. Now 
the George-Deen Act of June 8, 1936 
permanently authorizes $14,797,000 
a year—in addition to the $7,157,000 
a year under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
This totals an annual Federal appro- 
priation of over $21,000,000 for vo- 
cational education. Of the George- 
Deen appropriation $4,129,000 a 
year goes for trade and industry 
training, in addition to the allotment 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. 

But these Federal funds are avail- 
able on the condition that the State 
matches the grant. The Smith- 
Hughes money is appropriated for 
“cooperation” with the States in voca- 
tional education—that is, for provid- 
ing half the funds if the State puts 
up the other half. The George- 
Deen Act makes the Federal grant 
conditional upon the State’s paying 
in 50% as much as the Federal appro- 
priation until 1942; then the State 
pays 60%, 70% and so on, until in 
1946 it is to match that Federal 
money dollar for dollar. Each State 
has a quota under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts. If you want 
to know what your State can receive 
as a Federal grant-in-aid to vocational 
education and what the State must 
pay in order to receive the maximum 
Federal grant to which it is entitled, 
write to the Office of Education of 
the United States Department of the 
Interior for the Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 1, “Statement of Policies 
for the Administration of Vocational 
Education Revised, February 1937.” 

The provision that the States shall 
match the Federal grants-in-aid is in- 
tended to encourage vocational edu- 
cation to keep pace with the rest of 
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a State’s educational program. Voca- 
tional education is the newcomer in 
education and might otherwise be 
neglected. Also, in view of the na- 
tional character of many of our indus- 
trial and occupational problems, a 
national program and national policies 
for vocational education are needed. 
But vocational education must be 
kept in balance with the rest of the 
State’s educational program. State 
appropriations to vocational educa- 
tion, matching Federal grants, should 
not drain funds away from essential 
State educational or other major 
State services. Some States can prob- 
ably make effective use of more funds 
for vocational education than other 
States, entitled to the same Federal 
appropriation. The need for occu- 
pational training in the State and the 
degree to which vocational education 
meets that need determine the amount 
that can be wisely spent for vocational 
education. And those for whom vo- 
cational education is intended—the 
workers—should be in position to 
judge whether those needs are being 
met. 

Actually the State and Federal 
governments are not spending too 
much money for vocational education 
when you stack this up beside the task 
of training people for employment 
and of keeping their skill in line with 
technical changes in industry. The 
expenditures to prepare people for 
wage-earning and to keep their skill 
abreast of industrial demands do not 
compare with what we spend to pre- 
pare for war. But that money should 
be spent for the kind of vocational 
education that organized labor can 
approve. Labor’s long experience 
with apprenticeship and its long and 
active interest in the public schools 
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gives it a sound basis for judgment. 
Only when organized labor takes an 
active part in making and in carrying 
out the vocational education program 
and policies can the workers have 
confidence in their State’s vocational 
education. 

We must remember that it is a 
highly skilled task to create and 
maintain a working program of voca- 
tional education that effectively meets 
labor’s practical needs. It demands 
the best educational methods we 
know. It takes unusual understand- 
ing of business and industry as well 
as unusual insight into labor’s prob- 
lems and into the labor movement. 
The people who plan and who teach 
the vocational education courses must 
rate high in all of these respects. 
Organized labor can only help to 
choose these experts wisely—making 
sure that they know their job and 
that they know labor—and can only 
help to keep vocational education in 
line with workers’ needs at every step 
in the program if the union members 
study the problem. We cannot learn 
how to direct vocational education by 
inspiration any more than one can 
learn a highly skilled trade in any 
other way than by setting himself to 
learn it. 

To judge and to help to direct the 
vocational education program, organ- 
ized labor must study the facts. The 
officers or the education committee 
who report on vocational education 
to your regular meetings must have 
these facts; and they are busy people 
who must keep in touch with a great 
many things that concern the union. 
If these officers are too busy to dig 
up all the facts that are needed, labor 
must employ its own technician to do 


the job for it, tying him in with its 
technical research service and making 
sure that he knows labor. 

How would you rate the vocational 
education in your community and 
State on the following points? 

1. Do your vocational schools offer 
training to workers on the job? 

If so, do these workers get what 
they want out of the vocational 
course? 

Does their output go into produc- 
tion? If so what are they paid? How 
is their pay determined? 

Where is the training given? 

How many workers take the train- 
ing? 

2. Are any of these training courses 
given in a factory? 

If so, who plans the training and 
how is it given? 

Are the classes open to workers 
who are not employed by the factory? 

Are there jobs available in that 
line of work outside of that factory? 

3. Is organized labor called in to 
plan and set up your vocational 
courses ? 

How, and at what stage of the 
planning does organized labor par- 
ticipate ? 

4. Oris organized labor only called 
upon to go to the State legislature for 
appropriations? Or when vocational 
education is under fire? 

5. Where does the money for voca- 
tional education in your community 
come from? how much from the Fed- 
eral Government? how much from 
the State? any from local taxes? 
any from local industries? 

6. How is the money for vocational 
education in your community spent? 
how much for teachers? how much 
for buildings and equipment? any 
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for use of equipment in factories? 
any for building factories? 

7. Do the reports on vocational 
education in your State give a clear 
picture of the appropriations for voca- 
tional education and how the money 
is spent? 

Are those reports published regu- 
larly and are they available to the 
public? 

8. What else do the vocational 
education reports contain and can 
you tell from them just what is being 
taught, and where, and to whom? 

g. Is your education committee 
familiar with these reports? 

Does it report on them to your 
regular union meetings and is there 
discussion of the report? 

10. How is your State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education 
selected? 


What are his qualifications for the 
job? 

Does he keep in touch with organ- 
ized labor, and if so, how? 

11. Is organized labor represented 
on your State Board for Vocational 
Education? 

How is the labor representative 
chosen? 

How does he keep in touch with 
organized labor? 

What does he do on the State 
Board? 

12. Is organized labor represented 
on your advisory committee on voca- 
tional education? 

How are the labor representatives 
chosen? 

How often does the advisory com- 
mittee meet and what does it do? 

How do the labor representatives 
keep in touch with organized labor? 


FOR A MOTHER 


You played so hard all day 
So close your eyes awhile, 

You sleep and I will pray— 
No, keep that little smile. 


I hum a lullaby 


Until I know you sleep, 
I pray you will not die, 
And God His vigil keep. 


My child, you look so calm, 

So restful, conscience-clean, 
My song should be a psalm 

To Him Who made me queen. 


—RoBERT ARLAND BRANNIGAN. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


F INTEREST to those who 
follow I.L.O. affairs is the re- 
cent volume 4t the Paris Peace 

Conference, by James T. Shotwell. 
The International Labor Organiza- 
tion was one of the many really good 
things which resulted from the peace 
settlement at the end of the world 
war; and as one of the members of 
the staff attached to the American del- 
egation to the Peace Conference, Pro- 
fessor Shotwell had a hand in the cre- 
ation of the I.L.O. Three years ago 
he published a valuable account of the 
genesis of the I.L.O., The Origins of 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, to which many of those responsi- 
ble for the creation of the 1.L.O. con- 
tributed. Ernest Mahain, Sir Mal- 
colm Delevigne, Charles Picquenard, 
Edward J. Phelan and Harold Butler 
were among the contributors. Today 
Harold Butler is the director of the 
International Labor Office and Ed- 
ward J. Phelan is assistant director. 

One sentence in At the Paris Peace 
Conference attracted my eye. It goes 
thus: “At the ninth meeting (of the 
Labor Commission of the Conference ) 
the British proposal (as amended by 
M. Vandervelde) allowing the Gov- 
ernments to have two delegates in the 
Labor Conference, had gone through 
in spite of Gompers’ vigorous oppo- 
sition” (page 186). This will be a 
surprise to those who know the I.L.O. 
only as it exists today. At the Peace 
Conference considerable controversy 
surrounded the question of govern- 
mental representation in the I.L.O. 
Naturally, the governments wanted to 
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control the Organization. Naturally, 
also, workers wanted to control it. 
Giving people representation in an in- 
ternational conference alongside gov- 
ernments was a startling idea in 1919; 
and, as a matter of fact, when labor 
won its fight for direct representation, 
many governments (if not all) hoped 
the I.L.O. would fail, fearing that it 
would reduce the role of national gov- 
ernments in international affairs. For- 
tunately, due to the brilliant leader- 
ship of European labor leaders and 
the equally brilliant directorship of 
Albert Thomas, the I.L.O. survived 
this difficulty and is recognized today 
as one of our most successful institu- 
tions in the betterment of social con- 
ditions. 


Work of the I.L.O. 


A representative of a union said to 
me the other day: “This I.L.O. is a 
kind of a joke. The standards which 
are established in its Conventions are 
far below ours.” 

If you accept what is wrong about 
this statement, the statement is cor- 
rect. The trouble is, when you make 
the exceptions there is nothing left to 
the statement. 

For one thing, the standards which 
the I.L.O. sets are not below many of 
our standards. Many of the stand- 
ards in Conventions are higher than 
ours. Take, for instance, the Child 
Labor Conventions. Before the 1937 
Session of the International Labor 
Conference, four Conventions of the 
I.L.O. had been adopted dealing with 
child labor. Convention No. 5 
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(adopted 1919) prohibits labor of 
children under 14 years in industry, 
except in Japan where the age is fixed 
at 12. Convention No. 7 (adopted 
1920) prohibits labor of children 
under 14 years on maritime ships. 
Convention No. 10 (adopted 1921) 
prohibits labor of children under 14 
years in agriculture. Convention No. 
33 (adopted 1932) prohibits labor of 
children under 14 years in non-indus- 
trial undertakings. 

At the 1937 Session, Conventions 
No. 5 and 33 were revised by raising 
the age limitations. The age limita- 
tion of Convention No. 5 was raised 
to 15, except for Japan, India and 
China. For Japan the age limit was 
raised to 14 and was fixed at 12 for 
India and China in undertakings uti- 
lizing power. This revision was ac- 
complished through a new Conven- 
tion, No. 59. Convention No. 33 was 
revised by raising the age limitation 
to 15, except in India where the age 
limit is set at 13, this being accom- 
plished also through a new conven- 
tion, No. 60. 

Compare these standards with 
those of some of our great American 
States. In Alabama the only limita- 
tion upon the labor of children under 
16 is an hours limitation. Children 
under 14 can work at any time other 
than school hours and night. Accord- 
ingly, when school is not in session, a 
child can work at any time other than 
night and at any occupation. Between 
the ages of 14 and 16 children can 
work in any gainful occupation up to 
48 hours a week, 8 hours a day and 6 
days a week. It is obvious that the 
standards of Convention No. 59 are 
higher. In Alabama there is no lim- 
itation whatever on child labor in agri- 
culture, and the only limitation on 


child labor in non-industrial employ- 
ment is that no person under 18 can 
be employed as a messenger at night. 
Here, again, the standards set by In- 
ternational Labor Conventions are 
higher. 

The same is true of child labor 
standards in other States. In Ari- 
zona the age limit is 14. In Arkansas 
there is apparently no age limit, the 
only requirement being that no person 
under 16 may work more than 8 hours 
a day, 6 days a week and 48 hours a 
week, or at night. Andsoon. The 
list could be greatly added to. The 
same is true of standards established 
in many other International Labor 
Conventions. 

Not only is the content of much of 
our labor legislation below the stand- 
ards embodied in International Labor 
Conventions, but from the adminis- 
trative side our States suffer greatly 
by comparison with other countries 
and by what is required by the I.L.O. 
A mere comparison of statute is not a 
true test. A lack of funds is not an 
infrequent handicap in the adminis- 
tration of State labor legislation. 
Laws are enacted without any money 
being appropriated for their enforce- 
ment. For instance, no money has 
ever been appropriated for the ad- 
ministration of the New Jersey min- 
imum wage law. 

In still another way administra- 
tion of labor legislation in this coun- 
try is backward and lags behind that 
in the more advanced countries. I 
mean in coordination. For instance, 
a State may have several pieces of 
labor legislation covering hours of 
work in mines, hours of work for 
minors and hours of work for women. 
These various acts are administered 
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by scattered agencies. There is no 
coordination, no common approach, 
no attempt to bring them into rela- 
tion with each other and seek com- 
mon improvements. Until recently 
this was true in Indiana. Compare 
such a situation with the administra- 
tion of labor legislation in some parts 
of China before the present war with 
Japan and even China seems more 
advanced! 

Apart from all this, even if our 
legislation were far ahead of stand- 
ards established in International La- 
bor Conventions, we would still find 
the I.L.O. an invaluable organiza- 
tion for the preservation of our 
standards. If, by cooperation with 
other countries, we can gradually 
level up standards elsewhere, is this 
not to our interest? Will this not 
avoid a continuation of unfair com- 
petition both in foreign markets and 
in our own home market due to dif- 
ferences in labor standards? Will not 
such a leveling up of standards make 
possible the virtual elimination of 
tariff barriers with their paralyzing 
effects upon trade and employment ? 


Labor Problems in Indo-China 


From its origin, the I.L.O. has paid 
special attention to countries in which, 
to quote the terms of Article 19 of its 
Constitution, “climatic conditions, the 
imperfect development of industrial 
organization, or other special circum- 
stances make the industrial conditions 
substantially different” from those in 
older industrialized countries. As the 
result of various resolutions of the 
International Labor Conference deal- 
ing specially with Asiatic countries, 
the I.L.O. has undertaken systematic 
studies on labor conditions in Japan, 








China, India, Persia and Siam, as well 
as in the colonies, protectorates and 
mandated territories in Asia. 

Indo-China was included in these 
studies, as a country with an old agri- 
cultural tradition, but in which French 
colonization has introduced an indus- 
trial structure. Documentation col- 
lected over several years has recently 
been completed by first-hand evidence 
obtained by a mission to Cochin China, 
Cambodia and Tonkin, and a study 
has been published by the I.L.O. em- 
bodying these findings. The volume 
affords an interesting light upon a lit- 
tle-known area of the world which in 
the last two years has undergone im- 
portant social developments, culmi- 
nating the adoption of a veritable 
labor code. 


Visit of the Director 


Harold Butler, director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office, left Geneva 
in October for a three-months’ voyage 
to Ceylon, Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies, India, and Egypt. Un- 
dertaken at the invitations of the 
British, Egyptian, Indian and Neth- 
erlands governments, Mr. Butler’s 
voyage will afford him an opportunity 
to study social and economic condi- 
tions in the countries visited. 


Italy and the I.L.O. 


The formal withdrawal of Italy 
from the League of Nations on De- 
cember 11 has raised the question of 
whether Italy is still a member of the 
International Labor Organization. 
The League and the I.L.O. were both 
created by the peace treaties fol- 
lowing the World War, but they are 
autonomous organizations. For some 
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years after the war there was a ques- 
tion whether a country could be a 
member of the one organization with- 
out being a member of the other. 
With the admission of the United 
States into the I.L.O. that question 
seems to have been definitely settled. 

Italy, therefore, has the right to 
retain membership in the I.L.O. at 
the same time that it withdraws from 
the League; but it is improbable that 
it willdoso. Japanhasdoneso. But 
Italy has refused to participate in the 
I.L.O. since June 1936 because of the 
sanctions employed by members of 
the League against Italy during the 
conquest of Ethiopia. Italy has thus 
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chosen to lay upon the I.L.O. as well 
as upon the League the onus of the 
sanctions policy. For this reason, it 
would seem probable that Italy in- 
tends her resignation from the League 
to operate as a withdrawal from both 
the institutions at Geneva. 
Reference should be made to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Vincenzo Azzo- 
lini, governor of the Bank of Italy, 
on December 13, that Italy had no 
intention of withdrawing from the 
Bank for International Settlements.’ 
The Bank has no connection with the 
League of Nations or the I.L.O. 


*New York Times, December 14, 1937, 13:3. 


GOODS AND CHATTELS 


What am I offered for this piece here? 
Shrewdly persuasive, the auctioneer 

Urges the crowd to do its best, 

Capping the bids with a homely jest. 
With sleeves rolled up and a coaxing smile 
He knowingly scans each face, the while 
His voice rings out over house and lawn 
To the gavel’s Going, Going, Gone! 


Highboy, spinnet and windsor chair 
Are singled out for the eager stare 

Of bargain hunters from far and near. 
In all that bustle does ne one hear 

The secret, sinister undertone? 

Can it be for her quickened ear alone? 
What am I bid for years of toil, 

For upright hearth and for tended soil, 
For pride and courage and steadfastness? 
Finger the relics, shoulder and press. 
All is for sale, not a thing withdrawn, 
And a lifetime going, going, gone. 


—HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 
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TAXING LABOR VOTES 


THE present time, when such 
a large number of labor meas- 
ures, sound and unsound, are 


A 
being introduced in the legislatures 
of these States, the right to vote is of 
great importance to the workers. 
Any move that will promote freer 


and more general voting is almost 
certain to aid in the passage of con- 


structive labor legislation. Restric- 
tions which interfere with the vote, 
on the other hand, not only block the 
passage of good legislation but may 
enable certain interests to pass laws 
which will prevent legitimate trade 
union activity. One obstacle in la- 
bor’s path to the polls, which could be 
very simply removed, is the require- 
ment found in eight states of a poll 
tax receipt before the voter is eligible 
to cast a vote. Significantly enough 
the eight states which require you to 
pay from one dollar to three dollars 
for your head if you wish to use it on 
Election Day, also cluster near the 
bottom of the list in respect to social 
and labor legislation. These States 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia. In Vermont, a 
poll tax receipt is a requirement for 
voting in Town or Village Meetings, 
but not for voting in general elections. 

In the eight states listed above, the 
1936 presidential election was decid- 
ed by between 25 percent and 40 per- 
cent of the adult white population of 
voting age.’ In every other state at 
least 60 percent voted and in most of 
them over 70 percent. 





* Special restrictions in these states designed to 
discourage the Negro from voting makes his 
vote negligible. Inclusion of the Negro popula- 
tion would make the percentage even lower. 
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Contrasts between poll-taxed states 
and their next door neighbors where 
the tax receipt is not a prerequisite for 
voting are even more startling: 


Percent of 
Eligible 

State Vote Cast 
MEE. Sibndsdsediesesstaousenee 3470 
WE. PRED kncin0 5006000006008 92% 
PE 6.cch casesenticadaneeesoes 25% 
BEE nin sdbbn gduewebieeesanses 81% 
CE Dickanxsecessseqseesasenadas 347 
BE ING 5 n055d00snsweseneeeee 947% 
ER coc ccconsdeceuades 2490 
Se IE + dscncséerscanssates 75% 


Of course the full responsibility for 
this state of affairs does not rest on 
the poll tax for these same states also 
have complicated registration proce- 
dures and other special qualifications. 
The burdensomeness of the poll tax 
itself varies. In three states the tax 
amounts to $1.00 a year; in two it is 
$1.50; it is $1.75 in one; $2.00 in 
two. In Arkansas the $1.00 tax is 
doubled in case of failure to pay. 
Sometimes receipts, not only for the 
current year but for previous years, 
are required. In Virginia receipts for 
three years preceding are required; 
in Alabama the would-be voter be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 40 may be 
required to show receipts for every 
year that has elapsed since he was 21. 
The only persons commonly exempted 
from poll taxes are veterans, disabled 
persons, and the aged. In South Car- 
olina, the requirement applies only to 
men. 

Returns on a questionnaire distrib- 
uted by the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor, to 
State Federations of Labor and cen- 
tral labor bodies indicate that large 
numbers of workers, farmers, and ten- 
ants in these States are prevented 





from voting because of inability to pay 

the poll tax. The restriction imposed 
by the tax has been felt more severely 
since the depression. The tax seems 
to be keenly resented both as an un- 
democratic device and because it ac- 
tively interferes with electing candi- 
dates favorable to labor and with 
passing labor measures. From a 
small Texas town, the secretary of 
the Central Labor Union writes that 
the poll tax requirement has blocked 
the frequent efforts to ratify the Child 
Labor Amendment. The secretary of 
an important Virginia Central Labor 
Union writes “practically all labor 
legislation for the past ten years has 
been defeated both in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate of 
Virginia due to the influence and vote 
of those legislators from sections of 
the State that have a low labor vote, 
the lower classes being not able to pay 
poll taxes”’. 

From Tennessee a labor official 
-writes: “In every election we find 
hundreds of workers who have regis- 
tered but cannot vote because of lack 
of $2.00”. In some towns in Tennes- 
see the tax is even higher because of 
the addition of a tax levied by munic- 
ipalities as well as the State tax. The 
secretary-treasurer of a Georgia Cen- 
tral Labor Union writes that he has 
personally ‘“‘come in contact with a 
large number of working people who 
would have voted all the way down 
the line for the New Deal if they 
could have had the dollar to pay the 
poll tax”’. 

The feeling that the poll tax oper- 
ates as a very definite restriction on 
the franchise and as a brake on the 
progress of social legislation is shared 
by many others in the community. 
For instance, the editor of an impor- 
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tant and liberal daily newspaper in 
Virginia writes: 


“T think it is true that Virginia’s 
backwardness in the adoption of so- 
cial and labor legislation is attribu- 
table, in part, to the highly unreason- 
able restrictions which have been 
placed around the franchise.” 


There is also a decided feeling in 
the States where the poll tax require- 
ment for voting still exists that it pro- 
motes machine-control for it is not 
impossible to pay off the poll taxes of 
large blocks of voters. 

Although within the past few years 
definite progress in social legislation 
has been made in some of these States, 
the fact remains that the eight States 
that require the payment of the poll 
tax have few labor laws. This is due 
to many factors of which the poll tax 
restriction is only one. The groups in 
those States which are actively cam- 
paigning for improved labor legisla- 
tion have long ago placed repeal of 
the poll tax requirement as one of 
their primary objectives. Every State 
Federation in the States involved is on 
record as opposed to the requirement. 
In Tennessee, Texas, and particularly 
in Virginia, there have been prolonged 
and strenuous efforts at repeal which 
have failed because of inability to 
secure enough sympathetic members 
in the State Legislatures. In Tennes- 
see bills for repeal have been intro- 
duced at session after session for the 
past 15 years, but without success. 
In Virginia, the Consumer’s League, 
League of Women Voters, the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club, 
the Veterans of Foreign. Wars have 
joined with the Virginia State Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods to try to secure repeal, 
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and other groups, including farm 
organizations, are studying the mat- 
ter. In Arkansas repeal will come up 
at a referendum election to be held 
in 1938. In Georgia a move to repeal 
was pigeonholed at the last legislative 
session. 

A labor correspondent writes as 
follows from Alabama: 


“A bill was introduced. in the Ala- 
bama State Legislature to allow all 
persons who were of age to pay two 
years’ back poll tax and become qual- 
ified voters. This bill was defeated 
because we did not have sufficient la- 
bor supporters in the State Legisla- 
ture. A great many of the laboring 
people got behind with their poll tax 
during the depression and have not 
had the money since to pay it.” 


Movements for repeal are likely to 
encounter the argument that the poll 
tax is a source of revenue. Most of 
our State constitutions either require 
or permit the levying of such taxes 
and the funds collected in this way are 
generally assigned to schools, roads, or 
general expense. Schools receive the 
largest share of funds from poll taxes, 
although rarely more than three or 
four per cent of school revenue is de- 
rived from this source. Owing to 
difficulties of assessment and collec- 
poll taxes seldom produce the 
amount anticipated. If, however, the 
opposition to its abolition proves too 
strong, it is perfectly feasible to con- 
tinue to levy the tax without making 
its payment a prerequisite for voting. 


WHENCE PEACE SHALL COME 


Where are the lambs that might well now be slain; 
Whose blood upon the doors would be a plea 

To stay the hand of wrath and make men see 

The anguish lurking in the paltry gain 

Of conquerors; the unrelenting pain 

Of Might; the starving bodies that could be 

The glory of a people who are free, 

Now, mere debris of shells that fall like rain? 

O world! come seek the Lamb Whose blood was shed, 
And Which now fills a million golden bowls. 
Come, sit around the table and be fed; 

There is no dearth of food for hungry souls. 

The Prince of Peace shall dwell among all men; 
And lambs may lie within the lion’s den. 


—SisTER Mary EUvULALIA, 
Commonweal. 











MORE SECURITY FOR OLD PEOPLE 


Bill—Well, Pat, Sally made a good 
substitute for you last time. We'd 
just as soon you’d send her in your 
place all the time. 

Pat—She sure had a mouthful to say 
when I got home. She probably 
told you I had to go on the late 
shift last week. Well, it was about 
12:30 when I rolled in. She usu- 
ally puts a snack in the ice box for 
me when I’m going to be as late as 
that; but this time she was right 
there in the kitchen, and so full of 
talk I thought I’d never get to bed. 

Bill—She thinks what we’re doing on 
this social security business is great 
stuff, doesn’t she? 

Pat—She sure does. I could hardly 
stop her from coming along with 
me tonight. You fellows were 
swell to her last time and she’s 
mighty interested in these old age 
pensions. 

Bill—Why didn’t you bring her to- 
night, Pat? She’s got a lot of 
sense ;—and besides she’s worried 
sick about her mother and dad. 

Pat—Yeah. They live with us, you 
know. I have to give them pretty 
near every nickel they spend—be- 
sides feeding them and giving them 
a room in the house. It isn’t their 
fault, either. He worked hard all 
his life and they skimped after the 
children were grown up. But his 
operation made a big hole in their 
savings—and the depression took 
the rest. 

George—That’s a lot for you to have 
on your hands, Pat. You should 
have heard Sally tell how good you 
were to them. 


Pat—lIt’s not that I begrudge it to 
them. We can do it easy enough 
when I’m working. But two extra 
mouths to feed mean something 
when the lay-off season comes. 
Right now, if they were getting a 
pension, maybe I could get that 
new car I’ve been wanting. 

Bill—You sure need one. That bus 
you’re driving needs an old age 
pension more than your folks do. 

Pat—Yeah. The old bus is getting 
so crippled I just about have to 
crawl to work in the morning. And 
when I ease her into the back yard 
at night I wonder if I'll ring in on 
time the next day. An old age pen- 
sion would be a godsend in our 
house. As it is, I’m not sure just 
how we’re going to make it through 
next winter. 

George—And an old age pension 
would be easier on the old folks’ 
pride, too. 

Pat—lIt sure would. Dad wouldn’t 
let us get him a new overcoat last 
winter, ‘cause he said the kids 
needed shoes. 

Bill—It’s a shame your dad’s union 
doesn’t carry old age benefits for 
its members. 

George—It sure is a shame. My 
union sets aside a part of the dues 
each month for death, old age, and 
unemployment benefits. Lots of 
the other internationals do it too. 
At our union meeting the other 
night, one of our international vice- 
presidents said that between 1931 
and ’34 the A. F. of L. unions paid 
out over 150 million dollars in 
benefits to their members. 

Bill—Boy, I'll bet that makes what a 
lot of states have paid out for un- 
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employment relief look like 30 
cents! But the trouble is that plenty 
of old folks won’t get union bene- 
fits. And it’s such a big job that the 
unions can’t do it all themselves. 
It’s high time the government took 
over some of the responsibility for 
these things. 

Pat—That’s just what Dad was say- 
ing. 

George—Yes, and that’s why he’s 
been pushing so hard all these years 
for old age pensions in this state. 
You could always count on him to 
go down with the union crowd to 
the state capitol, and, boy, you 
should have heard him! When he 
got started talking you’d have 
thought it was William Jennings 
Bryan come back to life. 

Bill—Just the same, the kind of state 
old age pension we've always 
worked for wouldn’t help your dad, 
Pat. 

Pat—Why not? 

Bill—Those pensions were for old 
people who don’t have a thing, or 
any relatives to turn to. 

George—The money for those pen- 
sions came from the taxes, and not 
from a special benefits fund you pay 
into. We've been trying for years 
to get the state to pay these pen- 
sions to old people, instead of let- 
ting them half starve or sending 
them off to the poorhouse. We've 
even showed them that these pen- 
sions would cost the state less than 
it does to keep up the poorhouses. 

Pat—lI’m not trying to shirk my re- 
sponsibility for one minute. But 
why shouldn’t we take care of all 
old folks out of the taxes? Most 
of ’em have spent their lives in hard 
work. Every penny they’ve earned 
has gone to raise their kids the best 


they could. They haven't been able 
to save much. And what they do 
save is liable to be wiped out by 
sickness or a depression. 
Bill—Who’s talking like Wwereum Jen- 
nings Bryan now? 
George—lI agree with him, Bill. The 
richest country in the world ought 
to be able to do that much for its 
old folks. 
Pat—Well, where does this federal 
Social Security Law come in? 
Bill—The federal law has two kinds 
of pensions for old people. In one, 
you pay into the old age insurance 
fund while you’re working, and so 
does the boss. The pension you get 
after you’re 65 depends on what’s 
been paid into your account. The 
other kind is like the pensions we’ve 
been working on in this state for 
years. The money comes out of the 
taxes that everybody pays—not out 
of special payments into an old age 
insurance fund. Old folks only get 
these pensions if they haven’t a cent 
or any relatives to help them. 
George—The federal government 
steps in to help the states make 
these pensions somewhere near big 
enough to live on. 
Pat—That’s as it should be. 
George—You remember Old Man 
Brown, whose only boy was killed 
three or four years ago? The wife 
and I keep wondering how he gets 
along. He gets odd jobs now and 
then—about enough to pay for his 
tobacco. He looks as though he 
never had enough to eat. And I'll 
bet the few sticks of wood he picked 
up and carried home last winter 
never really warmed that old attic 
those folks let him live in. Fine old 
chap he is, too. The wife and I 
help him out once in a while, but he 
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won’t let us do much for him. He 
ought to have an old age pension 
right now. 

Bill—Folks like Old Man Brown 
won’t ask for relief. They'd rather 
starve than go to the poorhouse. 
This first kind of old age pension is 
meant for just such people. 

Pat—But why isn’t he getting one? 

Bill—He ought to be getting a pen- 
sion; and so ought lots of other old 
people right here in this state— 
and in all other states, too. 

Pat—Why doesn’t he then? And 
what’s the Social Security Law got 
to do with it? 

George—The trouble is, every state 
has nearly gone the limit of what 
the taxpayers will stand for in the 
depression. The taxes the state 
collects for these pensions won’t 
help all the people who need it. So 
Uncle Sam chips in, too. 

Pat—Do you mean to say that now 
both the state and the federal gov- 
ernment are going to pay pensions 
to old people? That sounds like a 
screwy way of doing things. 

Bill—No, it’s like this. The state pays 
somebody like Old Man Brown a 
pension of $15 a month. Then 
where the state does that, the Social 
Security Board turns over to the 
state another 15 bucks to match 
that pension. So the state can pay 
him 30 a month instead. 

Pat—Suppose the state only pays him 
$10 a month? 

Bill—Then the Social Security Board 
adds another 10 bucks. 

Pat—Suppose the state pays him $25 
a month? 

Bill—Then his pension is 40 a month 
—hbecause the Social Security 

Board won’t pay more than $15 a 
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month out of federal funds for any 
old age pension. 

Pat—Is that all it amounts to? The 
Social Security Law helps the state 
to pay old age pensions to the tune 
of $30 a month? 

George—I wouldn’t sniff at 30 a 


month if I were you. Why some 
of the states have been pretending 
to pension old people and have paid 
’em less than $10 a month! I hear 
that one state paid $3, and called 
it a pension! 

Pat—Wow! Three bucks a month! 
That’s about ten cents a day to ae 
on. And I suppose some people in 
that state had the nerve to ask how 
those old folks were spending the 
money, too! 

George—Now you see why we need a 
federal law. We can’t let citizens 
in this country live like Chinese 
coolies. And besides, the federal 
law makes it easier for folks who 
follow their job from one state to 
another. Some states used to give 
old age pensions only to folks 
who'd lived in the state for ten 
years. But this law eases up on 
that rule considerably. 

Bill—There’s another thing that 
helps. The federal Social Security 
Law says that after the system gets 
going, folks can get these pensions 
when they are 65 years old. Many 
of the state laws used to put it at 70. 

Pat—Oh! So you've got to be 65 to 
get one of these pensions, do you? 
That'd be all right if you could 
hang on to your job till you were 
that old. What they call old age 
for getting a pension and what they 
call old age for losing your job 

don’t exactly fit. Fat chance a man 

over 45 has these days of getting 
another job if he’s laid off. And 
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when a woman over 35 asks for a 
job, the boss acts like he’s afraid 
she’ll drop dead in her tracks. I 
suppose they think we can sleep 
from the time we're laid off till 
we're 65! 

Bill—Well, this law’s a lot better than 
nothing. Plenty of folks over 65 
right now could just about take 
care of themselves, if they had even 
a small pension coming in. 

George—There’s one thing we can 
thank the federal law for. The 
states won’t get any money through 
the Social Security Board unless 
they get their own old age pension 
departments okayed by that Board. 
That'll help to keep the state 
boards up to snuff. 

Pat—Yeah. I'll bet they’ll need it. 

George—Uncle Sam can check up on 
the states as much as he likes. But 
nobody’s going to keep an eye on 
the workers’ rights if the unions 
aren’t on the job. 

Pat—Check and double check. But 
what do we have to do to be on the 
job? 

George—lIt’s as plain as the nose on 
your face. 

Bill—And Pat’s nose is pretty plain! 

George—I didn’t mean quite that. 
But when this law gets to working, 
things are going to happen to us 
and other workers. We'll talk 
them over in the union meeting and 
decide what’s wrong or can be im- 
proved. 

Pat—You mean, we'll know what’s 
needed to make the law really 
work? 

George—Exactly. But unless we 
workers are organized and fight 
tooth and nail for what labor really 
needs in this law, we’re likely to 

find ourselves in a mess. 
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Bill—I'd say that about all our laws. 
Just look what’s happened to the 
workers in Germany and Italy! 

Pat—Don’t you think we ought to 
raise some stink about this $30 a 
month that the state is likely to be 
paying old folks under this Social 
Security Law? It’s a measly thing 
to call a pension. 

Bill—Of course, you couldn’t live at 
the Ritz* or sport a Lincoln on it. 

George—But at that, remember it’s 
miles ahead of the handout that 
some states called old age pensions 
before the federal law was passed. 

Pat—Well, I guess $30 a month is 
better than nothing at all. But no 
matter what you say, I don’t think 
it’s anything to shout about. 

Bill—If we work on it, we ought to be 
able to make those pensions larger 
in our state. 

George—Sure, I look on this pension 
as just the first step. If we take it 
carefully, step by step, we can go 
on from here a lot farther. We 
can gradually increase the pensions. 
But if we go too fast, we may jump 
the track and lose what we already 
have. 

Pat—Some folks say they could pay 
a lot more right now. 

George—That’s mostly talk. Where’s 
the money going to come from? 
Those great big pensions they talk 
about would mean taxing every- 
body to death before they got old 
enough to draw the pension. , 

Bill—To hear him talk, George 
sounds pretty tight about these pen- 
sions, doesn’t he, Pat? But that 
time the old age pension bill was up 
before the state legislature, he 
helped to get up the union crowd 


* Or substitute some exclusive section in your 
community. 
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that went down there. And he but- 
tonholed the senators and repre- 
sentatives till they had to listen to 
him. 

George—Don’t get me wrong. I’m 
all for a good old age pensions law. 
I think we can do lots better in the 
next session of the legislature, if 
the unions put up a strong fight 
down at the state capitol. 

Pat—And, of course, 30 bucks a 
month apiece would mean a lot to 
Dad and Mother right now. 

Bill—But don’t forget, Pat, that this 
part of the Social Security Law is 
for folks like Old Man Brown, who 


have nothing and no relatives to 


turn to. It isn’t for folks like 
yours. 
Pat—Oh! So that’s the way it is. 


It’s only for old folks who haven’t 
anything at all? 

George—Yes. It means we're begin- 
ning to see that old folks without 
anything at all, or any folks to turn 
to, have a right to a decent living 
in their old age. 

Pat—I'’m all for that. But what 
about other old folks who are 
pretty much up against it, too, even 
though they aren’t absolutely with- 
out resources? I’m not trying to 
unload my own responsibilities ; but 
folks like Mother and Dad ought 
to have something of their own 
when they’re old. They’ve earned 
it. 

George—That’s just what the Social 
Security Law aims to do. You re- 
member we said the law has two 
kinds of pensions. The second kind 
aims to help people lay aside some- 
thing for their old age. 

Pat—Do you mean it’s going to help 
em save, or to protect what they 
do save for their old age—so their 


savings won’t evaporate into thin 
air in another depression ? 

Bill—Well, what really happens is 
that the government taxes the 
workers and the employers both. 
That money goes into a fund out of 
which we can draw regular benefits 
when we get old. The boss takes 
the money out of our pay envelope 
and sends it on to the federal gov- 
ernment in Washington. At the 
same time the boss himself pays a 
tax equal to the total we all pay. 

Pat—Well, how much does the boss 
take out of my pay envelope? 

Bill—Beginning January 1, 1937, he 
takes one per cent. It goes up half 
a per cent every three years; until 
by 1949 it’s 3 per cent—and stays 
there after that. 

George—And don’t forget, the boss 
pays an equal amount of tax into 
the old age benefits fund all this 
time. That means that by 1949 
the fund will be getting an amount 
equal to 6 per cent of our wages— 
3 per cent directly from us, and 3 
per cent from the boss. The money 
will be kept in a special fund in 
Washington. When a worker is 
65, he begins to draw his regular 
monthly old age annuities. 

Bill—They call it an annuity to tell it 
apart from the state old age pen- 
sion, don’t they? 

George—Yes, they do; and every- 
body who pays into the fund gets 
that annuity when he’s 65, if he’s 
not at work. He has it coming to 
him regardless of whether he has 
any money, or relatives to turn to. 

Pat—Do you mean to say that the 
boss takes that money from my pay 
envelope every week? 

Bill—Sure. Beginning January 1, 
1937, if you make 20 bucks, he 
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takes 20 cents and sends it on to 
Washington. 

Pat—I’m not sure that’s a good idea. 
For one thing, my boss is on the 
square; but I’ve worked for some 
that weren’t. How do I know he 
sends my money to Washington? 

George—You won't, unless your 
union checks up on it. I know from 
handling the union funds that it’s 
going to be a tough job of book- 
keeping—even when the boss is on 
the level. I hope the Social Security 
Board will be able to manage this 
all right, but anyhow, the union 
can’t go to sleep on the job, either. 

Pat—That sounds like the union’ll 
have to keep some pretty accurate 
records itself. 

George—That’s what I’ve been tell- 
ing some of the boys right along. 
You don’t handle the union’s bene- 
fit funds as long as I did without 
finding that out. 

Bill—Well they don’t start paying 
these annuities to old folks till 
1942. Maybe that’s because they’re 
taking time to get the machinery 
for paying them set up right. 

George—tThe real reason is, they’re 
waiting to build up enough funds to 
pay the annuities. But at that I 
suspect you’re right. It’s bound to 
take plenty of time to get the ma- 
chinery for paying these annuities 
into any sort of shape. 

Pat—lIt’s easy to talk about getting 
those annuities, but I want to know 
more about taking that money 
from my pay envelope. Don’t I 
have anything to say about it? 

Bill—No, it’s in the law. But you 
couldn’t have a better banker than 
Uncle Sam when you’re saving up 
for your old age. 

Pat—True enough. That part’s all 


right. But sometimes when we’re 
all on part time in the plant, I’ll be 
thinking a lot more about bread 
and shoes for the kids than about 
saving up for my old age. Why 
can’t I have some say about saving 
up for old age instead of just let- 
ting them take it out of my pay 
envelope? 

Bill—Y ou can’t be off again, on again 
with Uncle Sam on this insurance 
business. 

Pat—But that’s just what I am when 
I work some weeks and am laid off 
at other times. Anyway, couldn’t 
they limit that pay-roll tax to folks 
that make enough to support their 
families? 

Bill—How much is enough? Are you 
talking about enough each week or 
enough for the entire year? 

George—Pat’s not kidding. He 
knows how hard it is to be depend- 
ent on your children when you're 
old. But lots of other folks besides 
Pat aren’t going to want to rob 
their kids so’s to save up for old 
age. 

Pai—lI suppose they could limit pay- 
ments for these annuities to work- 
ers who make at least so much a 
year. 

Bill—But they don’t do that. The 
law makes these annuities cover 
just about the same people as un- 
employment insurance does. 

George—That’s the law and we'll 
have to try to make it work. Then 
if it needs amending, we'll know 
better what to suggest. 

Pat—Well, I don’t have any grey 
hairs yet. It'll be a long time till 
I’m 65. If I do live that long, 
though, without getting run over or 
killed in somebody’s war, how 
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much will these annuities pay me? 

Bill—Anywhere from $10 to $85 a 
month, depending on what’s gone 
into the annuity fund while you’re 
working. 

Pat—That’s not so bad. It does seem 
kind of funny, though, for a young 
guy like me to start paying towards 
an old age pension. 

Bill—Just because you’re young now 
doesn’t mean you’re going to be 
young forever. When you’re young 
you don’t need a pension; and then 
when you’re old, it’s too late to 
start saving for one. Catch on? 

George—Don’t mind him, Pat. When 
you start young, you pile up more 
credit to your account in the an- 
nuity fund. If they’d had this law 
when your Dad was young, he’d 
probably be drawing his 85 bucks a 
month now. The more you put in, 
you know, the more you get out 
when you’re old. 

Pat—Well, if Dad had that much 
coming in now, I could be laying 
aside for my old age without rob- 
bing the kids. Then I wouldn’t be 
taking it from their kids when I get 
old. 

Bill—Atta boy! And it probably 
won’t cost more than what the com- 
pany I worked for years ago took 
out of our pay envelope for old age 
pensions for us. And then it went 
bankrupt in 1931. That was a fine 
sink-hole we poured our money 
into. 

Pat—There’s something to that. I’d 
sure like to be able to do just what 
I pleased after I’m 65; and it 
wouldn’t take a lot of money, at 
that. 

Bill—Who wouldn’t like to be inde- 

pendent when he’s 65? 
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Pat—Old folks don’t need much 
money. They need food, ciothing, 
and a decent roof over their heads. 
I'd be tickled to death to give a 
day’s work a month all my life to 
help old folks to have what they 
want. Then when I get old some- 
body could do the same for me. 
But this taking money out of a slim 
pay envelope looks too much like 
robbing the kids to save your own 
skin to suit me. 

Bill—But it’s money makes the mare 
go in this world. 

Pat—Well, you can’t eat money and 
you can’t wear it. And if you do 
put it aside for your old age, some- 
thing might happen to it, like the 
money Dad salted away in the 
bank. 

Bill—Y ou’ re getting pretty far off the 
track, Pat. Let’s stick to this in- 
surance for old people. 

George—I don’t think he’s off the 
track. He’s just saying he thinks 
all the old age pensions ought to 
be on a pay-as-you-go basis. This 
year we ought to take care of all 
the old folks over 65. 

Pat—And do it decently, without 
treating them like paupers. And 
then when our turn comes they'll 
do the same for us. 

Bill—And you think the best way to 
do this is out of the taxes, instead 
of making your kids pay for your 
old age pension, don’t you? 

Pat—That’s it, brother, if you just 
give me a chance. I can’t say it all 
at once, even if I have got a big 
mouth. 

George—And if you’re making decent 
wages, you're helping to pay those 
taxes. 

Pat—Sure. And if you aren’t, then 
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the guys that are making the money 
ought to pony up. 

Bill—Just the same, if I’ve got 
enough to save for my old age I’m 
going to do it; and I’m glad that 
Uncle Sam is my insurance com- 
pany. 

Pat—Sure. SoamI. But I’d like to 
have some say about saving, and 
not have to do it whether I can 
afford it or not. 

Bill—But I don’t want to be a drag 
on my kids when I’m old, or be 
miserably poor like Old Man 
Brown, either. 

Pat—But I'll be blamed if anybody’ll 
convince me that you have to treat 
old people like paupers just because 
their pensions come out of the 
taxes | 

George—Well, I think I agree with 
you, Pat; but some folks don’t, you 
know. We've got this law, and it’s 
got two parts to it. The first part 
does a darn sight more for old 
folks than the states have ever been 
able to do. 

Pat—I know, and that’s all to the 
good. Only it doesn’t go far 
enough to suit me. 

Bill—And the second part puts the 
U. S. Government back of the job 
that unions and employers—and 
just folks, like most people we 
know, have been trying to do for 
years. It’s helping to save for old 
age and to know that that money’s 
coming to us when we get there. 

Pat—And God help you if they lay 
you off at 45 and tell you you’re too 
old to work! 

George—Of course this law isn’t per- 

fect. I’m not sold on every part of 

it, either. But let’s go along with 
it as long as it’s the best we've got. 

We can watch it. Our union papers 





and journals will help to tell us 
when changes are being suggested 
that’ll improve the law. Those 
changes’ll come as we begin to see 
how it works out practically. 

Pat—That’s fair enough. You know, 
since we’ve been talking this Social 
Security business at our house. 
Sally’s been reading all Dad’s union 
papers and magazines she used to 
think he was just plain goofy about. 
And believe me, she can ask more 
questions than that four-year-old 
kid of ours. 

Bill—Has she started to ask you 
about the rest of this Social Se- 
curity Law? 

Pat—The part about women and chil- 
dren and about sick folks? You 
bet she has. And when I tried to 
kid her by saying only women folks 
were interested in those things, 
Dad almost blew up. He said even 
savages take care of their children 
and sick folks. 

George—Well, organized labor has 
always been the hardest fighter for 
the women folks and the kids. 

Pat—lIn that case I guess it’s up to me 
to talk this part of the Social Se- 
curity Law over pretty carefully 
with Sally and Dad before next 
time. 

Bill—Why don’t you bring Sally 
along with you? 

George—Do that. The woman’s 
point of view is just as important 
to the union as ours is. 

Pat—Well, I guess I will, then. Fact 
is, I probably can’t keep her at 
home when she knows what we'll 
be talking about. 

George—Well, so long, then, till next 
time. 

Bill and Pat—So long. 














ONE MILLION JOBS LOST; BUYING 
POWER HOLDS 


HE Federation employment esti- 
"Eo shows a loss of 723,000 

jobs in November, 1937. Trade 
union reports also show a severe in- 
crease in unemployment among union 
members. All told, the business reces- 
sion has been responsible for an em- 
ployment decline affecting more than 
a million wage and salaried workers 
since September, 1937. In these two 
months, 924,000 persons have been 
dropped from industrial and farm 
payrolls; but since employment nor- 
mally gains by at least 100,000 in this 
period, the actual loss of jobs has ex- 
ceeded 1,000,000. 

An effort has been made by the 
Works Progress Administration to 
provide for some of those who have 
been in serious distress because of 
these layoffs. From November 6 to 
27, 26,000 have been added to WPA 
payrolls. This is a small number of 
jobs for the new unemployed army 
just laid off, and unless the employ- 
ment trend is quickly reversed, WPA 
payrolls will have to be substantially 
increased. It is fortunate that the 
wage increases of last spring will help 
many workers’ families to care for 
their unemployed relatives. 

How will these layoffs affect work- 
ers’ buying power? Will they cause 
such a decline in workers’ total in- 
come as to reduce production and pro- 
long the business depression? This 
question is being asked by Labor and 
by Business. 

It is significant that in spite of the 
drastic job losses of the last two 
months, the total number at work is 
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still above last year’s level. The 
44,045,000 at work in November 
1937 compares with 43,698,000 in 
November 1936,—347,000 more are 
at work this year. Even more strik- 
ing is the comparison in total payroll. 
Average earnings per hour in industry 
generally were 65.3 cents per hour in 
October 1937 (the latest figure) com- 
pared to 58.2 cents in October 1936. 
This gain of 7 cents an hour has raised 
the total payroll so that the monthly 
earnings of all wage and salaried 
workers, in spite of recent lay offs, 
exceed those of last year by about 
$100,000,000. Employment is 
slightly less than 1 per cent above 
last year, total payroll is 3.4 per cent 
higher. 

Since cost of living has increased 
3-7 per cent since November last year, 
this gain in income of 3.4 per cent is 
not quite enough to offset the rise in 
prices. Nevertheless, these figures 
show that due to wage increases, buy- 
ing power is well maintained, and lay 
offs in industry have not yet reached 
large enough proportions to cut off 
industry’s market and prolong the 
depression. 

Manufacturing industries have been 
more seriously affected by the layoffs 
than any others. Comparing Novem- 
ber 1937 with November 1936, we 
find that employment of wage earners 
in factories is below last year by 
156,000; on railroads, due to the re- 
cent cut in operating forces, employ- 
ment is 27,000 below last year; Fed- 
eral Government payrolls are 12,000 
below last year. In all other indus- 
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tries, however, the number at work is 
still well above the November 1936 
figures: Building is up 33,000, mining 
20,000, utilities 38,000, wholesale 
and retail trade 180,000, service in- 
dustries 65,000. 

Trade union figures for the last of 
November and the first part of De- 
cember shows 13.3 per cent of the 
membership unemployed compared 
with 11.2 per cent in November, 9.6 
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per cent in October and 9.3 per cent 
in September (weighted figures). 
Employment losses have been most 
severe in building, metal trades, cloth- 
ing, miscellaneous manufacturing, and 
railroads. Layoffs in other industries 
have not been so serious, and motion 
picture theatre employees report em- 
ployment gaining slightly with the 
holiday season. 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 

Per cent 

Per cent increase 

members (+) or 

unem- _ decrease 
ployed (-) 
December since 

1937 Nov.! 
Ps se aee nua ees 4 +16 
ee 15 -—9 
reer 11 +37 
DES dick ouiaekhivanded ae 14 +14 
I Lo a La cisignedkn amma 12 +18 
god ciagadnensciess 18 +26 
0 een II +54 
0” See 17 +44 
CE bss oe a0.5.0 senses 9 +31 
0 8 +49 
PE ascikeessavensend 10 —2 
I ooo sp nein gauamne 16 +17 
Ns sind cine ea eeams 15 +71 
Minneapolis. ........ inessae 10 +25 
New Fett Gate... o.oc0sccces 28 + 4 
Bi cckkincapeccen acs 10 —12 
EEE errr rere 9 +32 
re 15 +9 
re re 9 + 8 
ee ee 6 +22 
IT ign ccdecenenes 12 +21 
RR eS laa ecucan cmeae 14 +21 
Mr adncninalsn sc sewed 14 +17 
Washington, D. C........... 4 —10 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-—) ployed (-—) time 
December since. December _ since all 
1937 Nov.! 1937 Nov.! trades 
37 — 12 2 +111 19 
22 + 52 14 — I9 20 
21 — 3 > | +111 18 
28 + 4 9 + 24 21 
24 + 11 10 + 21 II 
40 > 3s. 12 + I9 23 
25 + 59 9 + 52 25 
45 + 61 9 + 24 22 
25 + 15 7 + 37 18 
7 + 99 8 + 39 20 
20 — 20 8 + § 21 
19 + 19 15 + 18 25 
32 +101 Il + 54 17 
28 + 25 5 + 20 14 
50 + 12 24 + 2 27 
27 - 1 6 — I9 24 
59 + 50 3 +4 15 
25 + 25 13 + 5 18 
36 - I 4 + 23 II 
22 + Io 3 + 38 10 
26 + 24 8 + 19 16 
43 + 11 fe) + Io 19 
33 + 34 10 ~ & 13 
15 Tr I = 7 
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Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 


Total 1928 a: a | a ae | a i = 9 0 13 13 
All Trades 1929 ss 1 /‘~ « s « OM 99 9te 2 2 6 22 
1930 20 22 25 2 20 2 22 22 2 21 22 23° «21 
1931 27 27 26 25 #25 25 26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
1932 31 31 30 31 3 32 3% 33) 32 «63 O32 3432 
1933 35 34 34 33 33 31 31 31 29 «627 «228 «629 «(BI 
1934 28 26 25 2 2 25 #+%2 28 2 2 #25 «27 ~«26 
1935 6 % 23 2 @ 23: 3 @ 2 2° 20 3 33 
1936 sana as stwwewewtwsmsm &% 1 
1937 15 14 13 2 QW UW mm mm 2 «I «4 17* 13 


Total 1928 6636 «039: «(38—SCOkesia SC eCQ SO S88 27 
Building Trades 1929 30 33 34 29 26 I9 16 18 21 22 23 32 = 25 
19390 38 43 41 40 #37 «#37 «#39 «#39 «38 «638 «642 «645 =«640 
1931 5% 52 §2 50 48 48 50 5% 52 53 54 59 §2 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 6% 
19333 70 71 72 #71 68 6 67 6 63 62 63 62 67 
19394 «655855 SS 58575557 bo 58 56565757 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 5 5% 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2% 21 23 26 33 
1937 29 31 29 #27 +22 2 22 22 23 23 «28f 35* 26 


Total 1928 8 16 16 #12 2 «0 «13«=« 9S 8 8 . 2+ wn 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 7 5 5 5 6 #7 7 7 8 4 7 
1930 15 1 18 I9 I9 I9 21 20 «4230 «20 625 «625 = =620 
1931 Sena vwpwoestzszsmeprpessHt Ss $s x 
1932 34 37 37 39 39 #42 #45 #45 «446 «446 46 446 42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 34 30 28 25 22 2% 25 #2 27 27 26 27 
1935 95 25 2% 23 #23 #23 :«-23«~=6«%20~—C6%]O (Ig 69 «C6888 
1936 77 17 +17 '§ % #%'2 I %% 1 4 FO 10 13 


1937 Ir oI 9 8 8 6 6° Fy F7 we & f »* 
Total 1928 sess & © *% ¢ & F&F & +e F SF 
Printing Trades 1929 * es- 8& @ 8&8 £2 4 He BS 


1930 ee © 86 © & = &e Fe FT 8H F 
1931 10 10 If 2 I 12 #33 #1 «14 «+ 'I6:~«(«§— 3 
1932 17 1 17 #1 1 418 2 22 2 2 I9 20 19 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 #23 «+23 «+2 2 21 2 I9 22 
1934 I9 I9 18 «398 «©617)«17)«17): «18—:=«617:«17:«17—) «16 18 
1935 17 15 35 4 4 4 45 %F 5 4 113 14 15 
1936 35 13 #13 #+%'2 IW 12 12 12 & 10 I0 10 12 


19337 10 10 10 9 9 9 10 10 10 10 10 10° Io 
Total 1928 10 10 II 9 9 8 8 6 6 7 8 4 9 
All Other Trades 1929 12 11 8 sé¢fstshmhFtmhCHhC<‘<C BMC tt !lhlh CU 


19390 12 13 13 #12 #13 +14 «+16 16 1% 13 «+16 «15 = (4 
1931 19 17 16 16 15 16 17 16 16 16 18 2 17 
1932 21 19 18 1 2 2% 23 #22 2 18 Ig 25 20 
1933 a2 21 22 #2 22 #2 2 19 #22 #16 18 20 20 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 19 622 «6292 «617)«1160~ «(9 )«6t 18 
1935 20 17 15 #14 16 I9 22 I9 16 1§ 16 I9 17 
1936 1 417 #17 «+5 #1 I 16 12 I 10 10 12 % 
1937 12 Ir Io 9 9. 9 9 10 g 10 if 3 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


American Federation of Labor Unemployment 


Estimates! 

Gainful Number 

Workers Employed 
$909 AU cssccccesonsseccevees 48,056,000 46,192,000 
19JO.. -cecvcccccccccccccccosess 48,752,000 43,982,000 
Ss. sarceDaseanes eee ema= 49,417,000 40,679,000 
cc awwesdinbaccansanieand 50,060,000 36,878,000 
RE ROE PEE arr earner eee 50,682,000 36,959,000 
RN jpeiqhoseceosceaanenenmen 51,288,000 39,193,000 
Es scdkior tess arnesiorsmene 51,883,863 40,539,049 
re eT eer 52,476, 598 42,364,426 
1935 
TN 45. csddeeetensenoetseeweeyes 51,613,000 39,248,684 
Rc ndaaiareanssen vawnewewee 51,661,855 39, 568,850 
ME bc eccudsekieconannsanweses 51,711,114 39,799, 568 
Wi ch ccecacnsaptnedansanacne 51, 760, 365 40,201,014 
Bi cacicewiiaaeearceneewen 51,809,819 40, 301,939 
Di ciewina cress cenaeareisnees 51,859,246 40,408,648 
DG insane seses tan ksenades® 51,908,798 40,453,052 
BSS niin dvcsesnss<cpeasnewsss 51,958,012 40,765,339 
MN icocentsctessaesseneeekedes 52,007,034 41, 273,232 
i scakpecvadadasteesasaaae> 52,056,370 41,575,945 
Mliccccéenvetuedsckcavererserns $2,105,706 41,436,242 
Pic: -Jiceiesents seen seutaweews 52,155,042 41,436,073 
1936 
Dac ceravasnkaeerdaneseaaen 52,204,016 40, 538,209 
| RE re ee eine tree 52,252,990 40,676,197 
Muse sakewvKesads cee eenneess 52,301,829 41,103,260 
BN, Cisse ccerssekseeeowerseenae $2,351,616 41,815,233 
SEE. coenuonnunabbaee neces $2,401, 568 42,126,613 
BE oc ckpdascketasenseeaekews 52,451,270 42,311,760 
MN icotccabaineeuneebeneeee 52,500,956 42,399,079 
Pn viucsacsasegatensaneseo vee 52,550,792 42,803, 381 
_ | REE re ere ener 52,600,624 43,383,551 
Wier cccckess cudndesanieeeeren 52,650, 812 43,757,161 
PG cecekdacehinewaseeneeeues $2,701, 381 43,697,789 
DG icardadedenaeestisuatets $2,751,335 43,760, 882 
1937 
DU ei pncetedekagennenseawaks $2,801,204 42,799,135 
ener er rer ye $2,851,372 - 43,146,726 
Pc sek sedinseeneededotwees $2,901,881 43,534,730 
Bc Oudwecsgunsnaeneyeat 52,952,680 43,874,628 
ere rere. cee $3,003,516 44,326,941 
BE cor scmucdeck oreneceeess 53,053,516 44,460,236 
DR ci oidaduwntesaneuy iden 53,105,382 44,550,066 
Pina Chao nd aneurin 53,156,608 44,636,113 
Diccnnycodeesacksewasunses 53,206,608  44,915,142T 
Mer da a eala ead Oe eaee ee $3,259,212 44,768, 190T 
hs a ares aint ia ota wily 53,312,456 44,044,856 
eo ie ake Lene siete eians 
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Trade Union 
Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 
Number ployed Part 
Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
1,864,000 sae 
4,779,000 14.5 .* 
8,738,000 19.1 19 
13,182,000 23.8 21 
13,723,000 24.3 21 
12,095,000 20.9 24 
II, 344,814 18.5 22 
10,112,172 13.3 21 
12, 364,316 21.0 23 
12,093,005 20.0 22 
11,911,545 19.4 23 
11,559,351 18.7 22 
11, 507,880 18.3 22 
11,450,598 18.5 23 
11,455,746 19.4 21 
11,192,673 18.4 23 
10,733, 802 17.9 21 
10,480, 425 17.3 21 
10,669, 464 16.7 22 
10,718,969 16.9 22 
11,665, 807 17.2 22 
11,576,793 16.7 21 
11,198, 569 16.2 21 
10, §36, 383 15.1 21 
10,274,955 13.7 a 
10,139,510 12.8 23 
10, 101,877 12.3 19 
9,747,411 11.7 22 
9,217,073 11.2 21 
8,893,651 II.0 20 
9,003, 592 10.7 20 
8,990,453 II.I 21 
10,002,069 11.7 21 
91704, 646 11.9 21 
9,367,151 10.9 19 
9,078,056 9.8 20 
8,676,575 9-7 20 
8,593,280 9.6 20 
8,555,316 9-3 20 
8,520,495 9-3 20 
8,291, 466 9-3 20 
8,491,022f 9.6 19 
9,267,600 11.2f 20 
saieesaue 13.3* 20 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 





Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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THE TENEMENTS OF CHICAGO, By 
Edith Abbott. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 505 pages, price $5.00. 
Reviewed by John H. Millar. 


The following review of Edith Ab- 
bott’s The Tenements of Chicago is 
the result of six months of procrast- 
ination by the reviewer. It comes in 
four parts: 


Part I. (Original review by John 
H. Millar, Chicago) 


“The Tenements of Chicago” is a 
bleak 500-page report of field re- 
search during 25 years by graduate 
students under direction of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago school of social 
service administration. It is edited 
by the faculty of the school under the 
leadership of Edith Abbott. From 
these studies, frankly admits Miss 
Abbott, “‘seem to come only further 
illustrations of the futility of such in- 
vestigations.” 

Twenty-four scattered areas, rep- 
resentative of the varied conditions 
found in Chicago tenements, were 
canvassed house-to-house in the dec- 
ade before the War: a total of 18,- 
225 different apartments or house- 
holds, in 6,294 buildings, in 151 
blocks. In recent years, the same 
areas were canvassed house-to-house 
again. The comparative data ap- 


pears at length in the volume. 


While rent has doubled—from a 





mean rent of $9 per month to $18 
per month for a 4-room apartment— 
living conditions continue on the same 
miserable level. Much of the book is 
devoted to picturing sordid facts 
about sordid conditions—congested, 
dark, insanitary quarters; poverty, 
evictions, and the like. 

The outlook is discouraging. ‘The 
problem can be solved only in the 
long future, with immediate steps 
piecemeal, and almost insignificant in 
results.” Such meager progress as 
is reported during the past quarter of 
a century is mainly a by-product of 
technological change, the No. 1 im- 
provement cited by Miss Abbott being 
“the elimination of dreadful manure 
heaps” due to the shift from horse 
to motor vehicles. 

The comparative brevity of the con- 
cluding chapter, ‘The Long Future”, 
and the fact that it draws but little on 
subject matter of preceding chapters, 
testify further to the essential futil- 
ity of the fact-gathering, even though 
it did have “great value for training 
purposes” to the young people who 
worked at it “‘with interest and some- 
times with enthusiasm.” 

Reasons for this futility may be 
basic ones, applying not only to “The 
Tenements of Chicago” but to other 
social science research projects as 
well. 

The social organism is living, 
changing. It moves only one way— 
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toward the future. Past events are 
dead and gone. They have signifi- 
cance only in so far as they related to 
problems arising in present and fu- 
ture living. The relationship oi facts 
to living is what counts, not the facts 
themselves. The method of research 
used in “The Tenements of Chicago” 
is one that puts emphasis on facts as 
such, rather than on their relation- 
ships to today’s problems and tomor- 
row’s living. Hence, the futility. 

A type of research that starts with 
a living problem, such as the big in- 
definite housing problem, breaks that 
problem down into various limited 
component problems, and then at- 
tacks each individually, might yield 
different results. Dead facts would 
be sought only when and if they 
serve a definite purpose. Such re- 
search would face the future rather 
than the past. Results might be use- 
able, not futile. 


Part II. (Comment to Mr. Mil- 
lar by D. E. Mackelmann, execu- 
tive director, Metropolitan 
Housing Council of Chicago.) 


If I may say so, I believe that your 
view is too unsympathetic. I, myself, 
found large parts of The Tenements 
of Chicago very stimulating, particu- 
larly those which show the progress 
of some of the activities of the Chi- 
cago health department and other 
city hall groups, as well as those 
which describe the growth of neigh- 
borhoods and communities in vari- 
ous parts of the city. 

While I agree with you entirely as 
to the need of approaching a social 
science research problem in a fashion 
quite different from that of physical 
science techniques, I believe that Miss 








Abbott also would agree with both of 
us. Therefore, I think it might be 
well to point out that where we fall 
short is in making the data gathered 
of vital value to the community. The 
real question is what should be the re- 
lations between research groups and 
organizations which make use of 
their research. How can the work of 
these two groups best be integrated? 

As to the “futility” to which Miss 
Abbott refers, it is my feeling that is 
based not so much on factors found 
in these investigations but more upon 
the total philosophy of Miss Abbott 
as to the effects of the uneven distri- 
bution of wealth which does not let 
all share in the “‘full life” of the com- 
munity. You will recall that Miss 
Abbott quotes in a footnote from 
Catherine Bauer’s “Modern Hous- 
ing”’, “The housing problem can never 
be solved by itself; in final analysis it 
depends on the distribution of pur- 
chasing power.” 


Part III. (Comment of a young 
lady, engaged in housing work, 
who read Mr. Millar’s review, 
but had not read Miss Abbott's 
book. ) 


Suppose we grant Miss Abbott's 
failure at relating the facts to a com- 
munity program—vitalizing them in 
short. Perhaps that isn’t her job, 
and that is why she fell down on it. 
There are research skills, and also 
creative and administrative skills. If, 
as I believe with Mr. Millar, research 
is futile unless utilized, then it is also 
true that without research the cre- 
ative and administrative skills are 
useless. You have to get at the facts 
first. Then if they are to mean any- 
thing, in the social sciences at least, 
you have to use them in a definite pro- 
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gram. I agree that emphasis should 
be, not on facts as such, but on “their 
relationships to today’s problems and 
tomorrow’s living.” 


Part IV. (Breakdown of “The 
Housing Problem,” which Miss 
Abbott’s book stimulated Mr. 
Millar to append to his other- 
wise negative review. ) 


The following questions point out 
certain specific problems included in 
“the big indefinite housing problem.” 
Looking at them as separate prob- 
lems lessens our inclination to throw 
up our hands and say, “Let Uncle 
Sam do it!” 

For the solution of some of the prob- 
lems indicated below mental energy 
and resourcefulness are more needed 


than money. Local leadership, which’ 


is close to the problems, will often get 
results better than a more remote na- 
tional leadership. Progress would 
be more satisfactory if existing groups 
and institutions would apply their 
several energies, simultaneously, each 
concentrating on a specific problem 
in which it has deep interest and with 
which it is especially qualified to deal. 


* *« * 


1. How can dollar value of hous- 
ing to rich and poor alike be in- 
creased? 

2. What are proper minimum 
standards of health and decency, first 
in old housing and second in new, and 
how can these best be established and 
enforced in a given community? 

3. How can local governments de- 
crease housing costs, increase values, 
and stimulate private building through 
economical provision of good schools, 
adequate streets and parks, police and 


fire protection, sound zoning laws, 
fair building codes, and otherwise? 

4. How can taxation be adjusted 
so that it encourages rather than dis- 
courages low-cost housing? 

5. How can scattered parcels of 
tax-abandoned property be possessed, 
and consolidated by exchange, thus 
becoming available as housing sites 
or accessory park space? 

6. How can sizeable areas of cit- 
ies be assembled for new housing 
projects without the land having to 
be purchased? 

7. How can large-scale rehabili- 
tation be organized on a neighbor- 
hood basis, with demolition, repairs 
and new building integrated into a 
plan of simultaneous action by nv- 
merous property holders within that 
neighborhood? 

8. How can building of low-cost 
housing be planned and scheduled on 
a continuing, year-around basis with 
adequate annual wages to all work- 
ers involved, and decreased unit cost 
per dwelling produced? 

9. How can it be made easier 
for skilled building trades workers to 
invest their time and skill in building 
their own homes with resultant de- 
creased rental or financing charges 
ever after? 

10. How can the self-interested 
desire of employers for good housing 
for their employees be made instru- 
mental in providing such housing, 
without paternalism and without in- 
pairment of workers’ freedom? 

11. How can housing policies and 
procedures within a given community 
be best adjusted to existing racial 
groupings, problems and prejudices? 

12. How can the traditional Amer- 
ican self-help spirit, as evidenced in 
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our widespread home ownership, be 
mobilized and made effective in de- 
velopment of large-scale, low-cost, 
genuine cooperative projects in areas 
of cities where ownership of individ- 
ual homes by persons of low income 
is impossible ? 

13. How can large-scale low-rent 
housing projects be made attractive 
investments for trust funds and other 
large pools of private capital seeking 
conservative investments at low inter- 
est rates? . 

14. How can research pertaining 
to housing, whether social, econom- 
ic, or technological, be so related to 
emerging problems that it contributes 
directly to organized action for their 
solution? (The first three parts of 
this review deal largely with this prob- 
lem.) 

15. Whence is to come the initia- 
tive, creative imagination, and dy- 
namic leadership needed for promo- 
tion and organization of large-scale 
housing enterprises in which there is 
no private gain for the entrepreneur ? 


Spy OVERHEAD, By Clinch Calkins. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1937. 363 pp. Reviewed by Harry 

eiss. 

Henceforth, the volumes of testi- 
mony collected by the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee will be essential 
reading for anyone who wishes to ob- 
tain an understanding of American 
labor problems. The usefulness of 
the volumes extends, as well, to those 
who are participating in the battle to 
establish free and independent union- 
ism as a component part of modern 
democracy. These individuals will 
find in the hearings valuable material 
for the education of workers as well 
as the public generally. 


Those who cannot find the time to 
read the original testimony will have 
to rely on second hand sources for 
the most vital information on indus- 
trial relations developed in the past 
decade. The next few years, no 
doubt, will witness the production of 
a number of books based on these 
documents. Because the material 
touches on so many ramifications of 
our industrial life, a number of vol- 
umes can be written without any 
great amount of overlapping. For 
example, an interesting psychological 
study could be written around those 
poor creatures known as “labor 
spies.” 

A similar study could be made of 
those industrialists who purchase the 
services of these spies and who would 
regard a similar practice by trade 
unions as a despicable interference 
with their natural and constitutional 
rights. The volumes dealing with 
Harlan County alone offer ample ma- 
terial for a sociological study of a 
mining community. Even a novelist 
will find considerable material in these 
volumes. Where could one find a 
more interesting character than Sam 
“‘Chowderhead” Cohen? 

“Spy Overhead” is, along with Leo 
Huberman’s “The Labor Spy Rack- 
et”, the first product based on the 
Senate Civil Liberties hearings. Miss 
Calkins, the author, may be classified 
as a poet and social historian. Her 
reaction to the hearings which she 
attended was apparently one of 
amazement. It seemed to her that 
the testimony could not be true; that 
it must have come from a detective 
yarn. Hence she presents her sum- 
mary as an outline sketch of a mys- 
tery story, drawing apt comparisons 
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between the plot she attempts to un- 
ravel and that of a good detective 
yarn. 

For a book appearing while the 
inquiry was still under way, Spy Over- 
head is surprisingly well knit-togeth- 
er. Too, it gives an excellent cross- 
section picture of the testimony pre- 
sented to date. Like all good detec- 
tive stories, the volume opens with a 
description of the victim, the Ameri- 
can worker. It proceeds to an identi- 
fication of the master minds heading 
up the industrial spy agencies; then 
follows with an analysis of the meth- 
ods used by labor spies in selling their 
wares to gullible employers and in the 
gentle art of “hooking’”’ workers to 
betray their comrades. 

After giving a picture of a spy in 
action, the scene shifts to the next 
stage in the development of his work, 
strike-breaking. The organization of 
a strike-breaking expedition leads nat- 
urally to a consideration of whether 
gas is more effective than guns in pro- 
moting “industrial peace”. This 
chapter is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all, particularly in showing the 
intense competition for the sale of 
gas and guns because of the highly 
profitable character of the business. 

Miss Calkins then centers atten- 
tion on a representative of those ag- 
encies established by employers them- 
selves, using as her model the Nation- 
al Metal Trade Association which 
has a long standing record in this 
field. This inquiry indicates that the 
tactics of this association are pretty 
much as they were in the past, prin- 
cipal reliance being placed on a ruth- 
less blacklisting of any workers any- 
where who have engaged in the pro- 
motion of unionism. The volume 


closes with Senator LaFollette per- 
sistently but unsuccessfully quizzing 
representatives of industry into giv- 
ing some justification for this flour- 
ishing industry. 

Miss Calkins has an excellent vo- 
cabulary, one that will be envied by 
many of her readers. At the same 
time, however, it makes it necessary 
for many like myself to have a dic- 
tionary handy while reading the book. 
I fear that most workers will find it 
hard sledding. Nevertheless, the 
book is heartily recommended for 
early reading and many will find it a 
revelation. The field is still open 
for a simpler account of the inquiry 
though it may well be that the simp- 
lest account is the testimony itself. 


The Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues has authorized 
the preparation of a Yearbook en- 
titled, ‘“The Psychology of Industrial 
Conflict.” The responsible commit- 
tee (listed below) is interested in se- 
curing fresh, concrete field data or 
documents bearing upon this problem 
from workers, employers, public of- 
ficials, and social scientists working in 
specialized fields. A tentative out- 
line is available and qualified persons 
who wish to cooperate in this enter- 
prise either by submitting unused 
materials or by contributing to the 
writing of parts of the text should 
communicate with any of the follow- 
ing: 
Theodore Newcomb, Bennington 
College, Bennington, Vt. 

Keith Sward, People’s Press, New 
Kensington, Pa. 

George W. Hartmann, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 








NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD DECISIONS 


(November 15-December 14, 1937) 


WO important departures have 
been marked in the decisions of 

the National Labor Relations 
Board during the period under re- 
view. One of these further refined 
the controversial bargaining unit rule 
and the other clarified the Board’s 
stand with regard to union contracts. 
In Matter of Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company the Board re- 
affirmed its previous stand that where 
other considerations determining the 
appropriate unit for skilled craftsmen 
in a large production plant are equally 
balanced, the decisive factor is the 
desire of the employees involved and 
the determination of the unit should 
depend on the results of an election. 
To this the Board added that it is 
requisite for the representatives of 
the craft unions to indicate that a rea- 
sonably large percentage of the work- 
ers in a small unit desire such a unit 
as against the more inclusive unit. 
Accordingly separate elections were 
ordered among the maintenance elec- 
tricians, operating engineers, firemen 
and oilers, and among the technical 
engineers in non-supervisory capacity 
and the draftsmen. In addition to 
these three separate elections, an elec- 
tion was ordered among all the pro- 
duction employees in the plant. One 
of the members of the Board, Mr. 
Edwin S. Smith, dissented from the 
majority opinion on the presumption 
that the separation of craftsmen of 
distinct skills into separate bargain- 


1R-215. Decided November 20, 1937. 


ing units would defeat the majority 
rule principle envisaged by the Act. 
The majority opinion of the Board 
squarely met arguments presented by 
the American Federation of Labor 
on behalf of its affiliated unions. In 
its arguments the Federation insisted 
on full recognition in the Board’s 
decision of the need to preserve the 
integrity of the craft unit in collec- 
tive bargaining where the craft unit 
gives a most satisfactory basis of 
representation for workers of similar 
skills, training and technical qualifi- 
cations who can negotiate most effec- 
tively as a group. 

In Matter of Schick Dry Shaver 
Company,’ the Board ruled in favor 
of separate bargaining units for ma- 
chinists, carpenters and electricians 
in the maintenance departments and 
for non-supervisory employees in the 
production department. A separate 
election was also ordered for all other 
production employees. Mr. Edwin S. 
Smith also dissented from this opin- 
ion on the same grounds as in the 
Allis Chalmers case. Mr. Donald 
Wakefield Smith concurred with 
Chairman Madden’s majority opin- 
ion, but indicated that it should be 
required that each craft group file 
separate petitions if separate elections 
in each unit are to be held. 

In Matter of Worthington Pump 
Co.,* the Board ruled for separate 
representation by the Wood Pattern 


*R-263 and 264. Decided November 29, 1937. 
*R-303. Decided December 7, 1937. 
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Makers in a large pump manufactur- 
ing plant employing 1800 workers. 
In this case Mr. Edwin S. Smith 
again reiterated his earlier decisions 
in the Allis Chalmers case and the 
Schick Dry Shaver case. 

In Matter of The Texas Co., West 
Tulsa Works,* the Board overruled 
the contention of the International 
Association of Machinists that collec- 
tive bargaining should proceed on a 
craft basis. The Board pointed out 
that no employee of West Tulsa 
Works is a member of the Machin- 
ists’ union and that the International 
Association of Machinists has never 
claimed to represent or bargained for 
any of the employees. The Board 
also stressed the fact that in three 
or four other similar plants of the 
company regarding which evidence 
was introduced, the company has al- 
ways bargained on a plant-wide basis, 
as it did in its West Tulsa Works. In 
the fourth plant the company con- 
ducted negotiations on a craft basis 
because the employees there are 
highly organized into craft unions. 
That factor not being present in 
the case in point, a plant-wide bar- 
gaining unit was found to be appro- 
priate. 

The International Association of 
Machinists contended that its demand 
for craft unit is based on an agree- 
ment between the Oil Workers union 
and the I.A.M., negotiated in Octo- 
ber, 1935, in which Oil Workers 
agreed not to accept or retain in their 
membership men employed in the 
petroleum industry over whom the 
I.A.M. had been granted jurisdiction 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
The Board decided, however, that be- 


*R-281. Decided November 20, 1937. 


cause the Oil Workers are no longer 
affliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor the agreement cannot 
be binding. The Board said: “The 
agreement was entered into on Octo- 
ber 26, 1935, when the Oil Workers 
were still affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The question 
of whether this agreement is still in 
effect, since the two parties to it no 
longer recognize the jurisdiction of 
the same parent body, does not con- 
cern us here. At least in the absence 
of a parent body to which the parties 
might look for the enforcement of 
such an agreement, it cannot be given 
controlling weight.” 

In Matter of Friedman Blau Far- 
ber Company,* the Board reafirmed 
its stand that only contracts freely 
entered into by unions and negotiated 
with employers in good faith can be 
recognized as valid in determining 
representation. The Board stressed 
that interference with, or intimidation 
and coercion of the workers by the em- 
ployer in negotiating a contract with 
the union negatives the contention 
that the union had been freely desig- 
nated by the representatives of the 
majority of the employees at the 
time of the contract.® 

A similar stand was taken by the 
Board in Matter of Lenox Shoe Com- 
pany.” In Matter of Worthington 
Pump Company,* the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee had a contract 
with the company providing that rep- 
resentation of craft groups in which 


the S.W.O.C. had no membership 


°R-284. Decided November 19, 1937. 

*See also, Matter of Stone Knitting Mills 
Company; Matter of Bamberger Reinthal Com- 
pany, R-200, R-201, R-202, 3 N. L. R. B., No. 22, 
decided August 7, 1937. 

*C-209 and R-255. Decided December 3, 1937. 
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would be left to the Board’s deter- 
mination. As we have indicated, this 
question was decided by the Board 
entirely on its merits. 


Directions of Elections by the 
N. L. R. B. 


November 15-December 15, 1937. 


International Freighting Corp., et al., 
(International Seamen’s Union of 
America.) R-159. 


Panama Mail Steamship Company, 
(National Maritime Union.) R- 
236. Directed September 17, to 
be held among the unlicensed sea- 
men on all types of craft operating 
in and out of Atlantic and Gulf 
ports by the companies named. 
Amended November 10, excluding 
unlicensed seamen employed on 
craft operated in harbors only." 


CarrolltonMetal Products Company, 
(Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of 
North America, Local No. 1571.) 
R-307. Directed November 18; to 
be conducted within 10 days from 
that date. 


Friedman Blau Farber Company, 
(International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 295.) 
R-284. Decision and Direction of 
Election, November 19; election 
to be conducted within 10 days 
from that date. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 

pany, 
(International Union, United 
Automobile Workers of America, 
Local 248.) R-215. Direction of 
Election and Decision, November 
20; election to be held within 30 
days from that date. 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
(United Electric & Radio Work- 
ers of America.) R-274. Directed 
October 16, 1937. Amended direc- 
tion, November 20, 1937, with- 
drawing the name of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers from the ballot in the 
elections at the request of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 


LaCrosse Garment Industries, 
(Federal Labor Union No. 
21186.) R-388. Directed Novem- 
ber 20; to be conducted within 7 
days from that date. 


The Texas Company, West Tulsa 
Works, . 

(Oil Workers’ International 
Union, Local No. 217.) R-281. 
Decision and Direction of Elec- 
tion, November 20; election to be 
conducted within 10 days from that 
date. 


Interlake Iron Corporation, 
(Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
North America, Local No. 1657.) 
R-316. Directed November 9, 
1937. Amended direction, No- 
vember 20, 1937, substituting the 
name “Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee for the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America, Local 
No. 1657, affiliated with the 
C.I.0.” for that of Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America, Local 
No. 1657. 

Walker Vehicle Company and the 

Automobile Transportation 
Company, Divisions of the Yale 
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& Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 
(Walker- Automatic Independent 
Labor Association.) R-319. Di- 
rected November 29; to be con- 
ducted within 20 days from that 
date. 


Schick Dry Shaver Company, 
(Lodge No. 1557, International 
Association of Machinists.) R- 
263 and R-264. Direction of elec- 
tion and decision November 29, 
1937. Election to be held within 
20 days from that date. 


Shell Chemical Company, 

(Oil Workers International Union, 
formerly International Association 
of Oil Field, Gas Well and Refinery 
Workers of America.) R-287. Di- 
rected November 29; to be con- 
ducted within 15 days from that 
date. 


National Sugar Refining Company of 
New Jersey, 
(International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1476, Sugar 
Refinery Workers.) R-341. De- 
cided November 30; upon results 
of prior consent election, Board 
finds no controversy concerning the 
representation of employees exists. 
Petition of International Long- 
shoremen’s Association dismissed. 


S. Biechman & Sons, Inc., 

(United Wholesale Employees of 
New York, Local 65, Textile 
Workers Organizing Committee, 
Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation.) R-205. Directed Novem- 
ber 4. Amended direction Decem- 
ber 1, fixing time of election to 
read “within a period to be deter- 
mined hereafter by the Board.” 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 

(International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, Local No. 36, Luke, 
Maryland.) R-380. Directed De- 
cember 1; to be conducted within 
15 days of that date. 

Hine B Coal Company, 

(Progressive Miners of America, 
Local No. 54.) R-361. Directed 
December 2; to be conducted with- 
in 15 days from that date. 

The Greer Steel Company, 

(Tuscora Lodge No. 173, Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers.) R-387 and 
C-294. Directed December 3; to 
be conducted within 10 days from 
that date. 

Zellerbach Paper Company, 
(international Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
1-26). R-355. Directed Decem- 
ber 3; to be conducted within 15 
days from that date. 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 

pany, 
(United Timber and Sawmill 
Workers, Local Union 149.) R- 
421. Directed December 4; to be 
conducted within 15 days from 
that date. 


Pennsylvania Greyhound Lines et al., 
(Southwestern Greyhound Lines 
and its subsidiary), 

(The Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen.) R-151. Directed No- 
vember 29 to be conducted within 
20 days from that date. Amended 
direction December 4; the elec- 
tion to be conducted “within a 
period to be determined hereafter 
by the Board”. 
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American Hardware Corporation, 
(United Electrical and Radio 
Workers of America.) R-271. 
Directed December 4; to be con- 
ducted within 20 days from that 
date. 

Lenox Shoe Company, Inc., 
(United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica.) C-255 and R-209. Directed 
December 3; to be held at such 
time as the Board shall hereafter 
direct. 

Curtis Bay Towing Company, 
(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Ass’n No. 5.) R-365. 

Atlantic Towing Company, 
(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 5.) R-366. 

Chesapeake Lighterage Company, 
(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 5.) R-367. 

Cottman Company, 

(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 5.) R-368. 

A.J. Harper, 

(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 5.) R-369. 

Baker-W hiteley Coal Company, 
(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 5.) R-370. 

Donaldson Towing and Lighterage 

Company, 
(Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association No. 5.) R-371. 

Baker-Whiteley Coal Company, 
(Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 
No. 14.) R-372. 

Curtis Bay Towing Company, 
(Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 
No. 14.) R-373. 


Chesapeake Lighterage Company, 
(Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 
No. 14.) R-374. 

Atlantic Transport Company, 
(Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 
No. 14.) R-375. 

Cottman Company, 

(Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 
No. 14.) R-376. 

A. J. Harper, 

(Masters, Mates and Pilots, Local 
No. 14.) R-377. Elections ord- 
ered December 3; to be conducted 
within 15 days from that date. 


Shell Chemical Company, 
(Oil Workers International 
Union.) R-287. Directed Novem- 
ber 29; to be conducted within 15 
days from that date. Amended di- 
rection December 13, extending 
time of election for an additional 
10 days to December 24th. 

Perry-Fay Company, 
(International Association of 
Machinists, Lodge 1282). R-393. 
Directed December 11; to be con- 
ducted within 10 days from that 
date. 


Bishop & Company, ; 
(United Cracker, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, Local In- 
dustrial Unicn No. 212.) R-382. 
Directed December 15; to be con- 
ducted within 10 days from that 
date. 





1Not included in last month’s tabulation for 
technical reasons. 
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WHENCE COMETH THE MAN ON 
HORSEBACK? 


W. E. NATTREss 


ETTISONED with millions of 
J my countrymen, I have been 
junked by industry as a piece of 
obsolete machinery. We have crossed 
the deadline of age that is arbitrarily 
fixed by industry and the civil service 
laws of a touted beneficent govern- 
ment to future employment. 

So we laugh no more. A joke seems 
out of place. Impious. We stay se- 
cluded to hide our mortification. In 
exile, at sixty-four, I sit and brood. 
Not with hardened arteries, or with 
any of the functional ailments that 
are the toll of time, but in full pos- 
session of mental and physical facul- 
ties far above the average at this pe- 
riod of life. 

Perhaps if brain and muscle were 
less alive, less exultant with energy 
and ambition, I could compromise my 
restless spirit with the contentment 
that the blessings of health are sup- 
posed to bequeath. But such is not 
thecase. There is little satisfaction in 
a sound body and a healthy appetite, 
little of pleasure in the padded leisure 
of years of enforced idleness, when 
self-respect and one’s brain cry out 
for something upon which to feed. 

I think of the gates of employment, 
industrial and political, which are 
barred to us as effectually as though 
bristling bayonets of militia and 
armed guards pricked our flesh and 
thrust us aside. 

Industry whimpers at the cloiture 
of unionism, yet it wields the clout of 
boycott on age which has the maturity 
and ability and dependability to serve. 


&9 


It complains of lawlessness when 
workingmen invade and hold its prop- 
erty as hostage to secure recognition 
of their grievances, but it stands in- 
dicted for its outlawry ban on age em- 
ployment, its own invasion of the hu- 
man right to work, and for the cold 
ingratitude with which it forces men 
like me into exile of dependency and 
charity. 

Yeah! Industry warns us of a 
labor and political dictatorship, of 
regimentation, and planned economy. 
But what kind of dictatorship is it that 
creates peerages of wealth for a few, 
slavish bondage for millions, and ex- 
communication from employment to 
men past forty? We, whose lives 
have been regulated and regimented 
by factory whistle and time-clock, in 
the planned progress of industry for 
fabulous salaries and frozen fortunes, 
already know the dangers of dictator- 
ship; and we, the junked refuse of a 
despotic industrial system, have no 
greater dangers to fear than the hate- 
ful and humiliating dependence to 
which we have been exiled for the rest 
of our lives. The whip of the Cos- 
sack has already seared our backs. 

Let neither industry nor govern- 
ment point, with virtuous gesture, to 
the few pension rolls of industry, or 
to the civilian pension rolls of the 
government, whiskered in the disguise 
of old age security, that will eventu- 
ally degenerate into pay-rolls for po- 
litical pay-offs. Few of us excommuni- 
cants are eligible for private bounties 
or governmental paternalism. What 
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we do ask of industry and government 
is an equal opportunity of employ- 
ment without age discrimination or 
political sabotage. 

I served industry with the faithful- 
ness of a yoked ox. That ox-like fi- 
delity has brought me nothing but 
heartache and a bankrupt estate. I 
have inherited nothing from forty- 
seven years of industrial loyalty but 
want, humiliation, and a deep sense 
of injustice. Mix these ingredients 
and they make a leaven that fire men 
to open revolt and reprisal. 

So I deny the right of industry to 
cloak my usefulness in a garb of doubt 
and scorn; I feel that it is an undemo- 
cratic government that swaps human 
rights for political support. So I de- 
mand a job—my rightful place in em- 


ployment that will enable me to feed, 
clothe, and shelter myself and those 
dependent upon me; and in that de- 
mand I voice the spirit of unrest and 
the sense of injustice which threatens 
civil revolution in this American 
democracy. 

If industry and government have 
no place for me—if men are to be 
scrapped at their maturity as useless 
drones of society—what is the duty of 
the old ox but to warn younger oxen 
of the fate that awaits them? 

We have nothing, so why dread 
when or where cometh The Man on 
Horseback ? 

If that thought be revolutionary, 
it is still imprinted with the law of 
self-preservation—of need desper- 
ately real. 


SOUTHERN WINTER 


There is a beauty in this winter-world 

A beauty spring and summer cannot know 
Nor flaming fall with banners bright unfurled 
Nor yet the northern winter chaste with snow. 


Here is soft greyness. 


Trees against the sky 


Are bare with lace-like, delicate design, 
Amber, mauve tinted are the lights that lie 
On the low hills and fields that now resign 


Themselves to rest. 


The upward surging strife 


Of sap is done and quiet reigns instead 

Of lust of all young growing things for life 
Or clutching after youth when youth has fled. 
Now from all striving there has been release 
And here is beauty born of rest and peace. 


—CELIA MICHAEL, 
Commonweal. 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


Members of federal labor unions as of all other unions face difficulties 
during the coming year. We have in business what is politely called a “reces- 
sion’—which to workers means unemployment, part-time employment, 
spread-the-work policies, lower income and lower standards of living. The 
responsibility of the union is to weather this period with the least possible 
damage to workers’ standards of work and living and at the same time to 
increase the prestige and effectiveness of the union. 

The first thing a union executive needs to know is the industrial history 
of the employers of the union members and their financial standing. These 
facts will disclose the intelligence and the business ability of employers and 
their relative ability to pay fair wages. If the facts are not readily available 
in your own locality, write Federation headquarters. We will be glad to give 
you a report and an interpretation of the company’s ability to pay higher 
wages. Resources and earnings are often hidden so that only an expert 
accountant can ferret out resources to pay higher wages. When wage in- 
creases are not warranted the union can ask for better working conditions 
and the machinery for Labor participation in deciding matters which affect 
their interests. The union executive who deals with employing corporations 
will find helpful “Facts for Wage Negotiations” by Raymond G. Cranch, 
C. P. A., in the December AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. In case you need more 
help in interpreting the financial standards of your company, write this office. 

In considering proposals to share the work, you should keep in mind 
that unemployment compensation is payable in 22 states beginning with Jan- 
uary 1938. Sharing work often means sharing poverty—for all workers are 
reduced to low incomes and low standards of living. We need to balance the 
advantage of maintaining part with normal standards and part in unemploy- 
ment compensation (or relief if not in an insured industry) against reducing 
all to lower standards. 

The length of the present business recession depends in some degree 
upon the effectiveness with which unions resist efforts to undercut workers’ 
buying power. If unions can hold that up, business is bound to recover more 
rapidly. 

The strength of the union movement depends upon the devotion of each 
union member. If union members really believe the union is the agency by 
which they can correct industrial injustice, secure better wages and working 
conditions, they will do their duty as union members. No union can prosper 
without active members who attend meetings and take part in discussion, pay 
their dues regularly, follow carefully union activity and contribute their sug- 
gestions and work, and make sure there is no abuse of union prestige to serve 
personal interests. 

Paying union dues may sound like a mere sordid duty but it is vital to 
union progress. Unless the union has resources, it cannot serve the members 
by preparing for wage negotiations, nor by having representatives to take 


gr 
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care of their interests such as adjusting grievances with the employer, secur- 
ing workmen’s compensation in case of accident, unemployment compensation 
for those who lose jobs, or providing union benefits when necessary to supple- 
ment social plans. 

Payment of union dues is in itself a method of establishing responsible 
discipline. This kind of discipline means orderly habits in living. Union 
dues need not be high to build up the sinews of power on behalf of rights for 
workers but they must not be niggardly lest that hamstring the union. As 
the union grows it must assume new functions and services for workers in 
their work and community lives. Prompt payment of dues and honest account- 
ing and expending are reciprocal duties and responsibilities of members and 


union executives, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


UNION AGREEMENTS 


The agreement negotiated with the H. C. Bohack Company represents one of the ways in 
which craft unions and unions of general workers can cooperate as a unit for collective bargaining. 
Similar machinery is created for administering the agreement. This formula could be adapted to 
many similar corporations. 

The provisions for seniority will interest unions that must deal with this problem. 
by departments has proved a practical method. 

H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., incorporated under New York laws in 1913 as 
successor to H. C. Bohack Co., organized in 1903, conducts a chain store grocery and meat business 
on a “cash and carry” basis in Brooklyn and Long Island. 

There were in operation as of January 31, 1937, 583 grocery departments, 209 meat departments, 
5 self-service markets, 2 restaurants, 1 retail liquor store, rz gasoline stations and 15 automobile 
accessory stores. Warehouses, bakery, pork packing house, tallow plant, office building, power and 
refrigeration plant, garage and repair shops located on 8% acre plot in Brooklyn, N. Y. Controls 
Bohack Realty Corporation through ownership of entire common stock. Number of employees, 
March 31, 1937, 3,100. 


Seniority 





This Agreement made this 11th day of Octo- 
ber, 1937, by and between H. C. Bowack Co. Inc. 
for all of its establishments, hereinafter referred 
to as the “Company”, and the several Unions, 
hereinafter named, to wit: 


FEDERAL LABoR UNION LOCAL 20734. 

Bakery & CONFECTIONERY INTERNATIONAL 
Union No. 3. 

AMALGAMATED Meat Cutters & BUTCHERS 
Workers OF NorTH AMERICA 233-342-640- 
174. 

INTERNATIONAL OPERATING ENGINEERS LOCAL 
No. 56. 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD TEAMSTERS No. 
807. 


Gas STATION ATTENDANTS UNION 20408. 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE & GROCERY SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES UNION 21092. 

CoFFEE WAREHOUSE UNION 21129. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION BOOKKEEPERS, STEN- 
OGRAPHERS & ACCOUNTANTS UNION 20940. 


acting as the sole bargaining agency for the 
employees of the Company in all such establish- 
ments and hereinafter referred to as the “Union,” 


WITNESSETH: 


Wuereas there is an inescapable community 
of interest between the investors in, and the 
managers and employees of, the Company, since 
the prosperity of each is dependent upon the 
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prosperity and stability of the Company, the 
maximum development of which, with the con- 
sequent maximum return to said investors, man- 
agers and employees, is possible only with the 
full and complete cooperation of all concerned, 
and 

Wuereas in the business of retail food dis- 
tribution, more than in most enterprises, the 
rights of the foregoing are subject to and must 
be considered with the rights of the public to 
fair prices and systematic distribution of food 
products, and 

Wuereas the Company, acting for said in- 
vestors and managers, recognizes the right of 
the employees to the highest wages which the 
business can afford to pay, to the participation 
of the employees in the profits of the business 
through wage increases so far as is consistent 
with the foregoing principles and rights, and 
to the maximum security of employment, and 

Wuereas the Union, acting for said employees, 
recognizes the obligation of the employees to 
render to the Company faithful and efficient 
service in the common endeavor to increase, so 
far as possible, the returns from the business, and 

WueErEAs, both parties hereto desire to achieve 
more fully the prosperity of all concerned and 
ithe recognition of the rights and obligations 
heretofore set forth, and to provide (a) a 
means for a better mutual understanding of the 
interests and obligations of the Company and 
of the employees, (b) a plan to promote coopera- 
tion between the Company and the employees 
in the solution of their mutual problems, and 
(c) a simple and continuing method whereby all 
questions concerning the relations of the Com- 
pany with its employees may be peacefully settled 
through discussion, adjustment and agreement, 
assisted by mediation when desired, and when 
agreement is impossible, by arbitration, 

Now, Therefore, in consideration of the pre- 
mises and of the respective agreements herein- 
after set forth, the parties hereto agree as 
follows: 


Article I 


SecTION 1. The Union represents that it has 
been appointed by a majority of the employees as 
the sole bargaining agency on matters affected 
by this agreement and that a majority of the 
employees of each of the establishments hereto- 
fore mentioned are members of the Union. 

SECTION 2. The Union agrees that all em- 
ployees shall be bound by the terms of this 
agreement. 

SEcTION 3. The Union agrees that it will do 
everything within its power to arrange and 
provide that any individual of the trades 
holding membership in local Unions of a 
National or International Union of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, such Unions not being 


parties to this agreement, will be covered, pro- 
tected and bound by the terms of this agree- 
ment while employed by the Company. 

Section 4. The Union and each of the unions 
affected by this agreement, jointly and severally 
agree to establish and appoint a Joint Council 
composed of such number as they deem proper 
and headed by a Chairman they shall select. 
Said Council shall be authorized to act and 
shall act for all the employees and unions con- 
cerned herewith, and the Company shall not 
be required to take up any matter arising here- 
under except with said Joint Council by com- 
municating with the Chairman thereof. However, 
nothing herein is intended to prevent efforts to 
adjust or adjustment of any disputes between 
the Company and the employees or their respec- 
tive representatives by either the Company, the 
employees or their respective representatives 
without reference of such dispute to the Joint 
Council, or to require any dispute which is 
settled by agreement to be referred to said 
Council. 

SecTION 5. Each of the Unions heretofore 
named represents that it is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and will be so 
affliated throughout the term of this agreement. 


Article II 


SECTION 1. The word “Employee” and the 
word “Employees” as used in this agreement 
shall mean all employees of the Company in 
all its establishments who are paid on an 
hourly basis, and in addition such salaried 
employees in the trades as are eligible for 
membership in the Union. 


Article III 


SECTION 1. It is understood that the success of 
this agreement is dependent upon the full 
cooperation of all concerned and the parties 
to this agreement, for themselves and for those 
they represent, agree to give, and to use their 
best efforts to assure, the maximum of coopera- 
tion in carrying out the provisions hereof. 


Article IV 


SecTION 1. The Company agrees to pay em- 
ployees not jess than the rate of compensation 
specified in “Schedule A” hereof. 


Article V 


SEecTION 1. Except as otherwise provided by 
“Schedule B” hereof, the regular working 
schedule shall consist of 44 hours a week and 
5 days of 8 hours each and 1 day of 4 hours 
each week to be worked on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
and all time worked outside this daily schedule 
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shall be considered overtime and shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one half. 

SECTION 2. The following holidays shall be 
recognized as legal holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, Washington’s Birthday and Decora- 
tion Day. When any such holiday falls on a 
Sunday, the day following shall be recognized 
as the holiday. Except as otherwise provided 
by “Schedule B” hereof, all employees shall 
receive full pay for such holidays when they 
do not work and double time for any such 
holiday or Sunday when they do. 

SECTION 3. Wherever, in any department of 
the establishments covered by this agreement, 
the present rate of compensation for overtime 
exceeds the amount provided by this agreement 
or the schedules attached hereto, it is understood 
and agreed that the higher overtime rate 
shall continue to be paid in such department. 

Section 4. All overtime work in any depart- 
ment shall be divided as equally as possible 
and practicable among the employees of that 
department who are qualified to perform the 
work for which the overtime is required. 

SECTION 5. No employee shall be laid off 
during his regular working schedule to equalize 
any overtime the employee has worked during 
the same week or pay period, provided, how- 
ever, that certain emergency exceptions shall 
be noted by mutual agreement in the exhibits 
attached or to be attached hereto, all of which 
shall be a part hereof, and provided that nothing 
herein shall be construed as preventing lay-offs 
or shut-downs by the Company for any other 
purpose. 


Article VI 


SECTION 1. The Company agrees to maintain 
healthful, sufficiently ventilated, properly heated 
and well lighted places for the performance of 
all work in its various establishments so far 
as the character of the work done will permit. 

SECTION 2. The Company shall have the right 
to establish reasonable general rules relating 
to conduct of the employees and the performance 
of their duties. The Company shall have the 
right to discharge or lay-off any employee for 
sufficient and reasonable cause, including insub- 
ordination or failure to comply with the aforesaid 
rules. Any such employee and the representa- 
tives of the Union, upon request, shall be 
advised promptly by the Company of the reason 
or reasons for such discharge or lay-off. Should 
it be finally determined as herein provided 
that an employee has been unjustly discharged 
or laid off, such employee shall be immediately 
reinstated to his former position without loss 
of seniority rating and shall be compensated 
for all time lost in an amount equal to his 


average earnings during the pay period next 
preceding such discharge or lay-off. 

SECTION 3. SENIORITY. 

(a) The Company shall furnish to the Nego- 
tiations Committee complete and correct lists 
of the employees of the Company, which 
shall include the date on which each employee 
was retained by the Company. The Negotia- 
tions Committee shall prepare and maintain 
seniority lists of employees which shall deter- 
mine the seniority rights of all employees. 
Each department shall have a separate seniority 
list which shall determine the seniority rights 
of all employees in that department, provided 
that in any department in which there are 
several classifications of employees, two or 
more seniority lists shall be established if, 
in the opinion of the Negotiations Committee, 
differences in the classifications in any such 
department are such as to require the same 
in fairness to the employees concerned, or to 
the Company. 

(4) Any employee who permanently transfers 
to another department or division of a depart- 
ment covered by a different seniority list, shall 
lose his previous seniority and his new seniority 
shall begin in the new department or such new 
division from the time he accepts the new 
position, provided, however, that no transfer 
shall result in loss of seniority, except for the 
actual time absent from the department or 
division from which the transfer is made, if 
such transfer is made subject to the right of 
the employee or the Company to revoke the 
same at any time during six months after the 
transfer and both the Company and the Union 
consent to such condition. If any transfer is 
revoked pursuant to such condition, the employee 
shall retain all his previous seniority rights 
in his old department or division to which he 
would have been entitled had no transfer been 
made. Transfers for periods not in excess of 
60 days which the Company may deem advisable, 
by reason of special conditions or otherwise, 
shall not be considered permanent transfers. 

All permanent transfers shall be made by 
mutual consent of the Company and employee. 

(c) The Company shall have the right to 
reduce the force of employees at any time. 
In any such lay-off or reduction, however, 
seniority shall govern the selection of those 
to be laid off in each department or each divi- 
sion of a department covered by a different 
seniority list, and the older employees in length 
of service shall be retained. Should a difference 
of opinion arise between the Company and 
the Union concerning the operation of this 
rule, the question shall be settled in the same 
manner as other grievances under the terms 
of this agreement. 
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(d) If the working forces are reduced, those 
employees laid off shall be again re-employed, in 
the order of their seniority, when the Company 
again adds to the number of employees in the 
various departments or divisions of departments 
with separate seniority lists. 

(e) Notice of restoration in any department 
or such division of a department shall be given 
by the Company to the employees previously 
laid off in the department or division 48 hours 
in advance of restoration. Any such employee 
who does not report for work within 48 hours 
after notice is given shall forfeit his place in 
the particular restoration but if within a period 
of 1o days after such notice is given, he so 
requests he shall be given the same consideration 
at the time of the next restoration, if any. 
Notice may be given personally, or by leaving 
a message at the home of the employee, or 
by mailing it to him at his last known address, 
or to any officer of his Union. 

(f) If any employee has followed the above 
procedure, he shall not lose his seniority status 
because of a lay-off but his continuous service 
record shall not be lengthened more than 
go days during any lay-off period. 


Article VII 


Section 1. (a) The Union agrees to accept 
without discrimination all employees of the 
Company as members in good standing of the 
appropriate Local Union of a National or 
International Union of the American Federation 
of Labor having jurisdiction granted by the 
Federation over the work performed by such 
employee. 

(b) All employees of the Company shall 
become members in good standing of such 
Unions within 60 days from the date hereof. 

(c) It is agreed that the Company may 
employ additional employees without regard 
to their affiliations with the Union, but no such 
employee shall be retained for more than a 
trial period unless he shall be or become a 
member of the Union. The trial period within 
the meaning of this paragraph shall be two 
weeks except as otherwise provided in the 
exhibits attached hereto and except for store 
employees, as to whom it shall be sixty days. 

SECTION 2. The Company agrees so far as 
its business conditions permit that it will 
endeavor to engage only such new employees 
as are members of the Union. 

SECTION 3. The provisions of paragraph (b) 
and (c) of Section 1 and the provisions of 
Section 2 of this Article shall not apply to 
managers, assistant managers or supervisory 
employees. 

Section 4. No provision of this agreement 
shall be interpreted to impose upon the Company 


t 


any obligation to interfere unlawfully with its 
employees. 


Article VIII 


SECTION 1. There shall be maintained here- 
under a Standing Negotiations Committee which 
shall consist of not more than two representa- 
tives of the Company and not more than two 
representatives of the Union. Either party may 
change or substitute its representatives at any 
time and for any purpose on two days’ written 
notice to the other party. The members of this 
Committee shall be immediately appointed by the 
parties hereto and in the event of a vacancy, 
prolonged absence or refusal of a representa- 
tive to act, another shall be immediately 
appointed in his place. 

SECTION 2. The Negotiations Committee shall 
have the following duties: 

(a) It shall immediately undertake the class- 
ification of all employees of the Company. Such 
classification shall be on a fair and proper 
basis and may provide for a readjustment of 
wages of particular employees where fairness 
requires such readjustment. 

(4) It shall prepare and maintain a seniority 
list of all employees of the Company in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 3 (a) of 
Article VI hereof. 

(c) It shall cooperate with and assist the 
Company in formulating and effecting plans 
and methods of increasing and improving the 
efficiency of employees. 

(d) It shall review the wages, hours and con- 
ditions of employment of the employees and 
draw up provisions concerning hours, wages 
and conditions of employment, which shall con- 
stitute schedules A and B and the exhibits hereof, 
and shall revise and amend said schedules and 
exhibits one year from the date hereof, and at 
one-year intervals thereafter during the life of 
this agreement. 

SECTION 3. In the event of disagreement on 
any matter properly before the Negotiations 
Committee, the matter shall be referred, upon 
the application of either party, to the Joint 
Standing Committee and, if necessary, to the 
Arbitration Board for final determination. 


Article IX 


SECTION 1. It is the intention of the parties to 
provide hereby a method under which all labor 
disputes may be settled peacefully. Therefore it 
is agreed that all labor disputes between the 
Company and its employees or the Union, irre- 
spective of whether or not the same are 
specifically referred to herein, shall be finally 
determined as herein provided. Such disputes 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, griev- 
ances concerning hours, wages, working con- 
ditions of employment and the termination of 
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employment of one or more employees; disputes 
concerning the seniority of any employee or 
group of employees; and matters before the 
Negotiations Committee upon which said Com- 
mittee cannot come to an agreement. 

SECTION 2. In order to accomplish the pur- 
poses set forth in the preceding section, the 
parties agree to establish a Joint Standing Com- 
mittee and a Board of Arbitration. 

SECTION 3. The Joint Standing Committee 
shall consist of two representatives of the Com- 
pany appointed by it and two representatives 
of the employees appointed by the Union. In 
the event of a vacancy, prolonged absence or 
refusal of any representative to act, another 
shall be immediately appointed in his place. 

In connection with any matter referred to it, 
the Committee shall select from the panel pro- 
vided in Section 4 hereof, a third person who 
shall participate in all discussions of the Com- 
mittee regarding that particular matter, and 
whose functions shall be to act as a mediator 
but without a vote. If the Committee cannot 
agree upon such third person, he shall be 
selected from said panel by lot. 

SecTION 4. For the determination of any dis- 
pute which the Committee is unable to decide, 
a Board of Arbitration shall be appointed, con- 
sisting of two representatives of the Company, 
appointed by it, and two representatives of the 
employees appointed by the Unjon and a fifth 
member, selected as hereinafter provided, who 
shall be a disinterested and impartial third 
party and shall act as Chairman of the Board. 

The fifth member of the Arbitration Board 
shall be selected by lot from a permanent panel 
of not more than ten impartial and disinterested 
men who have been agreed upon by the Com- 
pany and by the Union as proper persons to 
sit on such Board. Either party, by notice in 
writing to the other party, may disqualify not 
more than two men on such permanent panel 
from sitting in any particular controversy. 
Permanent vacancies from any cause in the 
panel shall be filled immediately in the same 
manner in which the original panel was selected. 

SECTION 5. PROCEDURE TO ADJUST AND DECIDE 
DIsPurEs. 

(a) Grievances and Complaints of Employees 
—Preliminary Discussion. If any employee (or 
former employee within ten days of his lay-off 
or discharge) believes he has been unjustly 
treated, he, with his representative, shall present 
his complaint to his immediate foreman, who 
shall give the matter prompt and thorough con- 
sideration. If no satisfactory explanation or 
adjustment is thereby obtained, the matter may 
then be taken by the employee or his representa- 
tive or representatives to the department head 
or superintendent and then to the executive offi- 
cer designated by the Company as in charge of 
such matters. : 


Where the consideration of such complaint 
during the regular working schedule would, in 
the opinion of the head of the department in 
question, interfere with the efficient operation of 
any department, it shall be taken up with the 
Company officials for consideration outside of 
the regular working schedule. 

The Company further agrees that all requests 
for hearings or meetings with any officials of 
the Company by employees or their representa- 
tives upon employees’ complaints will be granted 
promptly and without unnecessary delay. 

(b) All Disputes referred to Joint Standing 
Committee. Any grievance or complaint of an 
employee which remains unsatisfactorily ex- 
plained or adjusted, notwithstanding the con- 
ferences referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
any matter within the jurisdiction of the Nego- 
tiations Committee upon which said Committee 
cannot agree, and any other labor dispute within 
the meaning of Section 1 of this Article which 
shall not have been satisfactorily adjusted, shall 
be referred to the Joint Standing Committee 
for decision. 

(c) The Joint Standing Committee shall meet 
within 10 days after any dispute shall have 
been referred to it for decision by the authorized 
representatives of either party to this agree- 
ment. At such meeting, the Committee shall 
thoroughly investigate and review the contro- 
versy and shall make every effort to agree on 
a decision. The Committee may, but need not, 
require argument of the points at issue by 
either of the parties to the dispute, but in the 
event of any such argument, the opposing party 
shall have an opportunity to be present and 
to present his or its case. 

(d) If the Joint Standing Committee agrees 
upon the disposition of any matter referred 
to it, such agreement on this matter shall bind 
all parties concerned herewith. 

(e) If after any matter has been referred to 
the Joint Standing Committee, the representa- 
tives of either party on said Committee shall 
fail or refuse during a period of 15 days to 
meet the representatives of the other party 
on said Committee, or if the Committee shall 
fail to agree upon a decision of such matter 
within 30 days from the date of the original 
reference, the following procedure shall be 
followed: 

1. The matter in dispute, on demand of 
either party, shall be referred to arbitration. 

2. Within ten days of such demand, the 
party raising the question or difference shall 
present a complete written statement of its 
cause and furnish a copy thereof to the other 
party. 

3. The other party shall submit its answer 
within ten days thereafter and furnish a copy 
thereof to the first party. 
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SECTION 6. ARBITRATION. 

(a) The Board of Arbitration shall meet 
within 15 days after a dispute shall have been 
presented to it. The decision of the majority 
of the Board shall govern in all cases and shall 
bind all parties. 

The Chairman of the Board shall designate 
the time and place of all meetings of the 
Board, and shall notify both parties of such 
time and place. 

Unless the Board shall decide otherwise, it 
shall conduct its hearings on any matter before 
it under the following rules: 

1. The Chairman shall preside, put motions, 
etc., and shall be entitled to vote on all proposi- 
tions. He shall approve and sign all reports 
of the proceedings of the Board. 

2. The Board may demand duplicate type- 
written statements concerning the questions or 
differences. 

3. It may examine all parties involved in 
any difference referred to it for adjudication. 

4. It shall employ such stenographers, etc., 
as may be necessary to facilitate business, and 
to provide a record for its use, said record to 
be properly paged and indexed. 

5. It may require affidavits on all disputed 
points. 

6. Fair and equal opportunity shall be allowed 
for presentation of evidence and argument. 

7. If either party to the dispute refuses to 
appear or present its case, after due notice, 
it may be adjudged in default and decision 
shall then be returned against such party. 

8. All evidence communicated to the Board 
in confidence shall be preserved inviolate, and 
no record of such evidence shall be kept. 

9. The party making the original demand 
shall have the right to present its case and 
evidence without interruption, excepting that 
when oral evidence is introduced, cross-examina- 
tion of witnesses shall be allowed. The opposing 
party shall have the same right in turn. The 
first party shall then have the right to present 
evidence strictly in rebuttal, and the opposing 
party shall be allowed to present counter- 
evidence strictly in sur-rebuttal. When the 
objection is made by either party to the admis- 
sion of evidence offered by the other party, 
the Board by vote shall decide as to the admis- 
sibility of the evidence in question. 

10. In case of the inability of either side to 
present evidence at the moment, the order may 
be varied to the extent of allowing such evi- 
dence to be presented at such sessions as may 
be agreed upon by the parties to the controversy 
or as may be ordered by the Board. No evidence 
shall be received or .considered that was not 
presented at a regular open session of the 
Board, except that it shall be allowable for 


the members of the Board in any case to 
visit any office to see the operation of labor 
therein, or for any other purpose necessary to 
aid in arriving at a just decision. 

11. After all evidence has been presented, 
oral arguments may be limited to one argument 
on each side. Written pleadings instead of oral 
arguments shall be allowed and may be ordered 
by the Board. 

12. The session shall be continuous, except 
for necessary intermissions, until the hearing 
is concluded. 

(5) When a hearing is concluded, the Board 
shall without unnecessary delay and within five 
days go into executive session, from which all 
persons except the members of the Board shall 
be excluded, for the determination of its award. 
In its deliberation, the transcript of the steno- 
graphic report shall be accepted as the best 
evidence of what occurred at the hearings, 
unless it can be shown that gross errors exist 
in said transcript. The award of the Board 
must be formulated and signed by all the 
members thereof at a regular executive session 
after there has been full opportunity for con- 
sideration and discussion, the date and time 
for such session having previously been deter- 
mined at a full meeting of the Board. The 
findings of the Board, or a majority thereof, 
shall be final and shall be accepted as such 
by the parties to the dispute under consideration. 
All members of the Board shall sign its award, 
but if any member of the Board dissents from 
the award, and wishes to file a dissenting 
opinion, he shall give immediate notice to that 
effect, and shall within 48 hours after the 
award has been decided upon and before it 
has been promulgated, formulate his reasons 
for dissenting, and such opinion must be signed 
by him before the final adjournment at a 
regular executive session arranged for as above 
provided. Such dissenting opinion, when thus 
signed, must be attached to the award. 

(c) The Board shall not be compelled to 
set forth its reason for making the award and 
may do so only in the written award. In 
framing its award, the findings shall be ex- 
pressed in detail, to the end that no misunder- 
standing shall afterward occur. 

Section 7. It is further agreed that both 
the language and the spirit of this Agreement 
guarantee the prompt and faithful performance 


. by the Union of all service demanded by the 


Company at the time required according to 
the provisions of this Agreement and without 
waiting for the consideration or adjustment 
of any difference of opinion respecting the 
rights of either party, it being recognized that 
it is imperatively obligatory upon both parties, 
whenever there arises any difference of opinion 
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as to the rights of either party under the 
Agreement or any dispute as to the construction 
of the Agreement, or any of its provisions at 
once to appeal to the duly constituted authori- 
ties under this Agreement, viz.: The Joint 
Standing Committee, and in case of disagree- 
ment, the Board of Arbitration, to the end 
that fruitless controversies shall be avoided, 
good feeling and harmonious relations be main- 
tained, and the prosecution of the business in 
which the parties have a community of interest 
be assured without strike, lockout, diminution 
or interruption of any kind. 

Section 8. Each party to proceedings before 
the Joint Standing Committee or the Board shall 
pay its individual expenses incurred in the 
presentation of its own case. 

SECTION 9. The expenses of the Joint Standing 
Committee and the Board of Arbitration shall 
be borne equally by the parties hereto. Mem- 
bers of the panel serving on either the Com- 
mittee or the Board shall receive $25 a day 
plus actual expenses for each day they so serve. 


Article X 


Section 1. All of the provisions of this Agree- 
ment shall apply to male and female employees 
alike. 

SecTIoN 2. Employees who have given long 
and faithful service in the employ of the Com- 
pany and who have become unable to handle 
heavy work to advantage will be given prefer- 
ence of light work in and around the establish- 
ment of the Company. 

SECTION 3. In the interest of progress and the 
development of the business of the Company, 
nothing in this Agreement shall be construed as 
taking away from the Company its unrestricted 
right to regulate the method of operation or 
kind of machinery, apparatus and equipment 
used; provided that upon the introduction of 
any new machines or processes, the Union shall 
have the right to take up the question of wage 
scale and shop practices applying thereto, in 
the same manner as provided in this Agreement 
for the settlement of grievances, 


Article XI 


Section 1. Should any provisions of this Agree- 
ment be held by proper authority to contra- 
vene any State or Federal law, it is agreed that 
such fact shall not operate to cause other pro- 
visions hereof which do not so contravene to 
fall, but such contravening provisions shall be 
revised as far as possible to conform to the law. 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be construed 
as waiving any rights or protection granted to 
either the Company or the Union under any 
applicable Federal or State law. 


Article XII 


Section 1. Bulletin Boards shall be provided 
in the various departments of the establishments 
upon which notices concerning official business 
of the Union may be posted. Such notices posted 
must bear the official seal of the Union. 


Article XIII 


SecTION 1. There are attached hereto Exhibits 
which contain Special Rules, each of which 
has been signed by the Company and the respec- 
tive unions, and each of which is made a part 
of this Agreement as though written in the body 
hereof. 

SECTION 2. Should any inconsistency exist be- 
tween any general rule herein set forth and any 
special rule hereinafter referred to, the special 
rule shall govern with respect to the particular 
trade which it covers. 


Article XIV 


SecTion 1. In the event of any dispute or 
difference between the Company and the em- 
ployees or the Union, all work shall continue 
without interruption and all wages, hours and 
working conditions prevailing at the time the 
difference or dispute arises shall remain un- 
changed until a final decision of the matter at 
issue shall have been reached. 

SECTION 2. The Union for and on behalf of 
itself and the employees agrees and guarantees 
that 

(a) The Company shall be protected against 
walkouts, strikes, sympathetic or otherwise, boy- 
cotts or any action by employees which will tend 
to delay or prevent full and proper operation 
of the business and against any other form of 
concerted interference by the Union or the em- 
ployees with the normal and regular operation 
of any of the Company’s departments. 

(6) All differences which cannot be settled 
by conciliation shall be referred to arbitration 
and such differences shall include disagreements 
arising in negotiations for new scales of wages 
or for hours of labor or in the renewal or exten- 
tion of an existing scale. 

Section 3. The Company agrees and guaran- 
tees that there will be no lockouts, and that no 
employee will be prejudiced by any proper 
activity on any Committee or Board established 
hereunder. 

Article XV 


This Agreement shall remain in full force 
and effect until the 1st day of September, 1939, 
and thereafter until modified or changed by 
mutual consent of the Company and the Union, 
or until terminated by either the Union or the 
Company. No modification or change shall be 
made before the 1st day of September, 1939, 
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but any party desiring a modification or change 
on or subsequent to that date shall give not less 
than 60 days’ notice to the other party of the 
desired modifications and changes. Any party 
desiring to terminate this Agreement on or sub- 
sequent to the rst day of September, 1939, shall 
give notice, specifying a date of termination 
on or subsequent to the 1st day of September, 
1939, not less than 60 days prior to the date so 
specified. Notice shall be given by the Uaion 
by mailing written notice to the Company at 
4829 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and shall be given by the Company by mailing 
written notice to the American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

In Witness Whereof the Company has caused 
this Agreement to be signed by its corporate 
officers thereunto duly authorized and the Union 
has caused it to be signed by the duly author- 
ized officers of the respective Unions, parties 


hereto, as of the day and year first above written. 


s/d Wiu1am S. Devery, 
President I. B. T. Locals 807, 640, 233, 342 
and 174. 
s/d M. C. RADDECK, 
Meat Cutters. 
s/d Ropert A. ROSEKRANZ, 
Coffee Workers #21129. 
s/d BENJAMIN F. Pross, 
Federal Labor Union, Local #20734. 
s/d Epwarp K. PLAHERTY, 
A. F. B. 8. A. #20940. 
s/d JoHn Burke, 
Gasoline Station Attendants. 
s/d CHARLES HERMAN KINKLE, 
Wholesale Warehouse Service Employees 
Union #21192. 
s/d CHARLES VONIE, 
For the American Federation of Labor. 
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The evening road is lighted 

by more than sunset skies: 
through fern and maple-thicket 
glow bright and amber eyes. 


Chipmunk and mouse and squirrel, 
small lanterns in their heads, 
scuttle through low wild berries 

to sweet and spruce-dark beds. 


But the red-furred fox stands trembling 
in the wood-lawn’s quiet green: 

in the dim and secret meadow 

by feathery hemlocks screened, 


he stares at a flower blossomed 
in the high blue field and far, 
with eyes as clear and golden 
as the twilight-burning star. 


—FRances Frost, 
Commonweal. 














FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ALABAMA 


Anniston.—Efforts are being made to build 
up the common laborers’ union. The carpen- 
ters’ union is conducting night school on Tues- 
day and Friday nights and good has been ac- 
complished in that it has resulted in more effi- 
cient blue print reading. ‘The Central Labor 
Union is putting on a campaign to get all union 
members to pay their poll tax so that they will 
be in a position to vote for Labor’s friends.— 
Jack BATEs. 

ARKANSAS 


Helena.—On account of the large cotton crop, 
cotton pickers received increased pay. Unions 
of these workers have contracts running through 
this year. The Chamber of Commerce and 
kindred organizations are against labor unions 
of any kind. The writer has a committee to 
see that all unemployed are registered under the 
Government Unemployment Census. As no one 
over 45 years of age is hired in our industrial 
plants, the aged person with a family has a 
hard time to make a living. Many of our able- 
bodied men are going North where wages are 
better. Money to match Government contri- 
bution to relief is about gone and the WPA will 
leave large numbers of both colored and white 
workers without employment.—J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff.—Retail clerks, electricians and 
molders have organization campaigns in pro- 
gress. A union of mill workers has been re- 
cently organized and installed by James Wilson 
who acted in the writer’s absence. Bakery and 
confectionery workers signed contracts with 
two local bakers and are negotiating with two 
others. Stage employees and printers also 
signed agreements.—V. V. VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego.—Mill and lumber yard men have 
made great progress through their organization 


*Data in this section is from organizers’ re- 
ports for November. 


campaign and there seems to be more than the 
usual activity among the other unions. Mill 
and lumber workers have agreements with vir- 
tually all yards and mills in this county. Car- 
penters and laborers have a closed shop agree- 
ment effective for one year with the San Diego 
Chapter of Associated General Contractors. A 
very live and active committee is doing good 
work in educating and interesting members in 
union label buying—the members of the ladies’ 
auxiliaries are very active along this line. A 
citizens’ committee, which includes representa- 
tives of Organized Labor, has decided to enlarge 
the present program of vocational training for 
adults and this will enable adults to form classes 
in most anything that is desired. As usual there 
are many people here from the East and West 
who are hunting work for the winter and since 
there is a drop in most lines of business, the 
labor market is flooded making it hard to main- 
tain conditions —OtTto C. HEITMAN. 

San Diego.—Intensive drives are on to organ- 
ize on a 100 per cent basis the fish cannery 
workers, tuna boat fishermen, grocery clerks, 
auto salesman, dairy drivers and creamery 
workers. The Women’s Union Label Buying 
League is organizing with enthusiastic work- 
ers’ wives carrying the demand for union label 
goods to a new high level. After an eight-day 
strike an agreement guaranteeing substantial 
increases in pay, union recognition and improved 
shop and working conditions were won by the 
boatbuilders, electricians and machinists em- 
ployed by the Campbell Boatbuilding and Ma- 
chine Plant. The painters’ union has closed 
shop contracts signed with almost every em- 
ploying master painter in the county. Poultry 
butchers are not only 100 per cent organized 
but are putting their iabel on all poultry killed 
and dressed in local plants. Fish butchers are 
also 100 percent organized and are trying to 
find a way to label ail fish passing through their 
hands. So far nothing will stick to or stamp a 
fish. Any suggestions along this line will be 
welcome. The Allied Printing Crafts succeeded 
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in having the County pass an ordinance de- 
manding the union label on all county printing. 
We are suffering from the anti-picketing and 
injunction evil. The “quickie and sit-down 
strikes” of the CIO have the employers and es- 
pecially the courts jittery and many adverse de- 
cisions have been rendered in Southern Cali- 
fornia as a result. No doubt the higher courts 
will reverse these unfair decisions—E. H. 
DOowELL. 

Ventura.—Organizing work is under way by 
the machinists, citrus workers, laundry work- 
ers, operating engineers, retail clerks and build- 
ing craftsmen. We are signing agreements with 
the General Contractors for the closed shop for 
all crafts in the building trades. We have a 
new Optical and Dentists’ Cooperative, giving 
organized labor a 20 per cent discount on all 
work done. We have in the last thirty days 
formed a Building Trades Council, with a closed 
shop for all trades involved. A union of lath- 
ers has been chartered. Application has been 
made for charters of unions of operating en- 
gineers, electricians and barbers—CHARLES J. 
PULASKI. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Electrical workers are organizing 
radio technicians and refrigerator repair men. 
Three new unions have been successful when 
negotiating agreements to have vacations with 
pay put in. City employees have recently 
formed a credit union. The meat cutters who 
have had a credit union for the past six 
months report it is working satisfactorily. Or- 
ganized Labor has arranged to have speakers 
on a radio broadcast over Station KGHF at 
regular intervals. The Union Label League 
will have a program each week to boost the 
union shop card, label and button—O. E. Mc- 
GUIRE. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington—The writer is working to re- 
organize the mechanics. A union of teamsters 
has been chartered. We have been taking part 
in speech making before the Y Men’s Clubs to 
help overcome the propaganda of the Chamber 
of Commerce which is fighting unionism and 
suspending members of concerns who sign union 
contracts. The writer addressed the delegates 
of the Federation of Women’s Clubs whose 
membership runs well into 1,200.—RoBErT W. 
HILL. 

IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Applications have been made for 
charters for unions of lathers, state, county and 
municipal employees and electrical workers. 
Open meetings are being held for lumber work- 
ers. Nine agreements have been signed by the 
retail clerks which includes one week’s vacation 
with pay. Agreement is in process of negotia- 
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tion for culinary workers. Cement workers at 
Orofino are working on an agreement. We are 
still working to form a credit union. Good 
response is being had from our open meetings 
for American Federation of Labor members.— 
M. S. TAYLor. 


ILLINOIS 


Breese—Newly organized quarry laborers 
have signed an agreement with Louis Gullick 
calling for the forty-hour week and 50 cents per 
hour. All unions affiliated with the Central 
Trades Union of Clinton County are carrying 
on extensive union label campaigns.—Epcar F. 
SMITH. 

Chicago.—Application has been made for a 
charter for clerks employed in retail stores in 
Chicago and vicinity. Local No. 1355 of the 
Retail Clerks has signed a number of agree- 
ments giving higher wages, shorter hours, va- 
cations with pay and closed shop conditions. 
This Local operates north of Chicago up to and 
including Waukegan. Local No. 1248 won an 
important decision before Judge Puloski in 
Superior Court effecting legal picketing. This 
decision is highly favorable to Labor in general 
and removes the fear of many future injunc- 
tions against affiliated unions in the American 
Federation of Labor.—R. L. REpcLIFFE. 

Danville—Teamsters and chauffeurs have 
reduced their initiation fee and are making a 
drive for new members. Organizer Lloyd 
Thursh is here to help with organization activi- 
ties and the retail clerks is his first assignment. 
Laundry employees have signed contract carry- 
ing 3 cents per hour wage increase for laundry 
workers and 5 cents for dry cleaners. Our pa- 
per carries a labor column each day for edu- 
cational purposes.—E. E. WAGNER. 

Decatur.—Our deputy state factory inspector 
announced that the State Department of Labor 
will conduct a drive in this district for strict 
enforcement of the eight-hour day and six day 
week laws. President Paul Heyzier ard Treas- 
urer E. A. Levy are members of the Mayor’s 
Unemployment Registration Committee repre- 
senting Organized Labor—ArTHUR L. KELLER. 

Waukegan.—Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the municipal employees. We have our 
regular study classes for trade unionists who 
are interested. The Finnish Cooperative has a 
credit union to which many trade unionists 
belong.—GEoRGE NorDsTROM. 


INDIANA 


Connersville—The employees of the David- 
son Enamel Company have secured a contract— 
one of the finest and soundest ever written 
and the total yearly pay increases amount to 
$59,400. A Ladies’ Auxiliary is in process of 
formation. Employees of the Stant Mfg. Com- 
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pany and the Connersville Casket Company 
have organization campaigns in progress. The 
writer arranged a meeting at which the Central 
Trades Council in the Richmond area was re- 
organized. The writer announced at this meet- 
ing that work will soon start to form a Building 
Trades Council.—R. E. HALL. 

Evansville—Organizing work is under way 
by the truck drivers, clerks, beauty parlor opera- 
tors, common laborers and employees in the 
industrial plants. Closed shop agreements have 
been obtained with the A. F. Reisinger Transfer 
Company, Lamasco Transfer Company and the 
E. N. Numley Transfer Company, carrying wage 
increases from 5 to ro cents an hour and seniority 
rights. The Union Label League is being re- 
organized among the wives of the members of 
the various unions. Talks on this subject are 
made by all organizers at the meetings. The 
Cigar-makers’ Union is still negotiating contract 
with the H. Fendrick Cigar Company. Plans 
are being made by the Central Labor Union for 
a new Labor Hall.—MicHagEL J. ANGEL. 

Frankfort——City and county municipal em- 
ployees are being organized. ‘Teamsters and 
meat cutters have affiliated with Trades Coun- 
cil. Bartenders’ union reports hours have been 
decreased to 55 per week. A union label drive 
to familiarize the union membership with vari- 
ous union-made merchandise is being conducted 
by our Central Trades and Labor Council. 
About 18 crafts participated in our Labor parade 
and mass meeting on November 6. Brothers 
Curry of the Foundry Employees, Gormley, 
State American Federation of Labor Organizer 
and Carl Mullen, President of our State Fed- 
eration, made the principal addresses. The 
meeting was very successful and much good was 
accomplished. A dance followed the meeting.— 
LESTER JACKSON. 

Kokomo.—Organization of milk wagon 
drivers, laundry workers and dry cleaners is 
under way. A Building Trades Council has been 
organized. Sheet metal workers at the Kolnux 
Sign Company have been chartered. Civic 
clubs are inquiring as to functions of labor 
unions.—H., E. VINCENT. 

Indianapolis—Employers are very hostile, 
threatening and discharging employees for 
union activity and refusing to deal with union 
representatives. The employment situation is 
bad with some of our firms reducing their 
force more than one half. Prospects are for 
further cuts in the near future. A union of iron 
workers has been chartered.—JOHN J. RONEY. 

Marion.—Through agreement mold makers 
got a wage increase of ten cents an hour ret- 
roactive to September 1, 1937. A better feeling 
seems to prevail between business men and the 
Labor Movement. All workers cooperated with 
the American Legion on Armistice Day.—ALvIN 
BARRETT, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Peru—Some of the employees at the Bailey 
Factory chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor were discharged and the employers 
will not meet with representatives of the union 
to effect an agreement. Workers at the Rider 
factory have received two pay increases since 
joining the union—HeEnry RENTZEL. 


IOWA 


Burlington —Organizing work is under way 
among the bartenders, clerks and glove workers. 
Fifty-two machinists at the Corliss Machine 
Works have signed up to form a_ union. 
Through lectures and talks we try to get mem- 
bers to attend union meetings—literature on 
different labor subjects is always available at 
our Labor Temple.—J. O. Jones. 

Cedar Rapids.—We are getting new members 
for all local unions. Meat cutters have been 
chartered and are doing fine-—CLype H. Wuite. 

Mason City.—Application has been made by 
the writer for a charter for a Building Trades 
Council. The central body paid for the use of 
a page in our daily paper and fifteen locals 
affiliated with the central body were allowed 
space. They placed the picture of their presi- 
dent and secretary, the name and number of 
their union, and in the space occupied by the 
building trades was placed the name of the 
contractor that was fair to that craft. The pic- 
tures of the officers of the Central Labor Union 
were also published and editorial comment on 
the labor movement was featured. We have 
had favorable comments on this procedure and 
some of the business men were surprised to 
learn there were so many labor unions in their 
city —S. P. McKenzy. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—The writer is working on the un- 
skilled employees and hopes to form a union of 
these 2,000 workers in the near future. Ar- 
rangements are being completed for the organ- 
ization of city employees. We are trying to 
educate the working man with the importance 
of buying union-labeled goods. We are in 
hopes of building a flood wall at Paducah where- 
by Labor will receive several million dollars in 
wages. We are tearing down the old post 
office. A new one is to be built upon this site 
and union wages will prevail. We are working 
for the hiring of Paducah union workers to do 
this job—W. K. WALL. 


LOUISIANA 


Bogalusa.—The writer has applications and 
expects to apply for charter shortly for unions 
of filling station attendants, laundry workers 
and bartenders. Through the Union Label 
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Looking Forward to 
ANOTHER NEW YEAR 


1937 has passed another milestone. 


We look forward to 1938 with the 
hope that it shall open to each and 
every one of us new doors of opportuni- 
ty—new ways to get increased business 
for the railroads. More business means 
more work for us to do, and steadier 
and more widespread employment in 
our railroad family. _ 


We have a big job ahead—the job of 
winning back old patrons, gaining new 
ones and holding the business that is 
ours by right of superior service and 
economy. 


And now, at the threshold of this 
New Year, America’s First Railroad 
extends to the railroad men of America, 
who have served so well, the season’s 
greetings and hearty wishes for pros- 
perity and progress. 


Baltimore & Ohio 
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League we promote the value of demanding the 
union label on goods purchased. As a result 
of this campaign several stores are stocking 
goods with the label. Have secured four new 
affiliations to the State Federation of Labor— 
barbers, boilermakers, railway carmen and the 
Union Label League. The Central Labor Union 
has started a campaign with every assurance 
of success of securing a charity hospital for 
Washington Parish, same to be placed in Boga- 
lusa.—CHar.es L, DAvinson. 

Lake Charles.—Prospects are good for the 
organization of retail clerks and meat cutters. 
We are having talks on union principles and 
what it means to a worker to belong to a union. 
The Building Trades Council, of which the 
writer is President, is reaching out and get- 
ting work that they have not been able to get 
in the past. All unions in Lake Charles are 
taking in new members.—D, H. HOLLENBECK. 


MAINE 


Bucksport—We are organizing the paper 
mills in South Brewer, Orono, Greatworks and 
Lincoln. We distribute union leaflets in an ef- 
fort to acquaint workers with the labor move- 
ment.—Lgo J. ASHEY. 

Portland.—Small gains in organizing work are 
reported by the laundry workers, teamsters, 
electricians and painters. A contract has been 
signed covering truck drivers engaged in the 
distribution of malt beverages which carries re- 
duction of working hours and wage increases. 
The Central Labor Union is sponsoring a mass 
meeting to acquaint workers with the aims of 
unemployment and workmen’s compensation and 
other labor legislation. The issuing of a char- 
ter to the laundry workers was the highpoint 
of the month and considerable interest is being 
displayed by these workers. The writer has de- 
voted most of his time to the Teamsters Union 
No. 340 in effecting their agreement with the 
beer distributors of Portland and Lewiston. 
This is a new union and the officers lack exper- 
ience but they are fast developing into capable 
executives.—ALONZO F. YOuNG, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Worcester.—Under the direction of Organiz- 
er John J. Murphy and with the cooperation of 
the organizing committee of the Central Labor 
Union efforts are being made to organize the 
textile workers and hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees. The Central Labor Union’s Committee 
on Education is cooperating with the Worcester 
Peoples Forum and is devoting a half hour at 
each meeting to discussion of social security and 
other subjects of interest to Labor. Just at 
present there is some worry regarding lay-offs 
in large plants. Building construction is going 
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along fairly well. Textile industry in Central 
Massachusetts is sadly affected by depression. 
Members of two A. F. of L. unions are unem- 
ployed because of closing of mills due to lack 
of business——FREEMAN M. SALTUS. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint—-We are continuing to give aid to 
new unions and assisting their officers until 
they are able to conduct their own meet- 
ings. Culinary workers sign on an average of 
three new houses per week. The Flint & Gen- 
esee County Building Trades Council has been 
chartered and has held a meeting with the maj- 
or contractors of the city with reference to 
having contracts signed. Our Federation of 
Labor has assigned a special delegate to write 
a series of educational articles to appear 
regularly in the Flint “Review”. An educa- 
tional program has been established whereby 
the Building Trades Council and the Central 
Body are covered by special speakers covering 
appropriate subjects associated with organi- 
zation work. Merchants are setting up union 
label departments and handle large stocks of 
union-made goods. This is the outgrowth of 
our State campaign aided by this office to fol- 
low up the Grand Rapids Convention. Our 
Federation of Labor held open house Novem- 
ber 23 and had an informal meeting of all crafts 
and tradesmen. ‘The coco cola plant signed 
an agreement with the truck drivers’ union— 
60 additional men joined last month. Carpen- 
ters have taken in 11 new members. Culinary 
workers are increasing their membership and 
other unions report membership gains.—FRANK 
JOHNSON. 

Grand Rapids.—We are working with gener- 
al contractors for a closed-shop agreement. For 
the first time in our history we have been able 
to meet a committee for this purpose. Through 
our suggestion and assistance they have formed 
an association to deal with our Building Trades 
Council. We expect to reach an agreement in 
the future for all trades. Since starting this 
agitation the membership of some of our locals 
has increased 100 per cent and in addition new 
locals have been chartered. A union of sheet 
metal workers has been chartered—Ear. G. 
STACEY. 

Kalamazoo.—With the assistance of Mr. Hein- 
baugh a union of sheet metal workers has 
been chartered. Retail clerks are organizing. 
Stage employees have their new contract calling 
for increased salary and better working con- 
ditions. Printers and bill posters also have new 
agreements. Our city commission is favorable 
to Organized Labor. The Kalamazoo Stove 
Company Plant No. 2 closed down last week 
and threw about 300 men out of work. We do 
not know how long this plant will be closed.— 
GroRGE HEATH. 
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Refreshment AND Pay Envelopes 
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MADE 


SCHLITZ means a lot more than perfect refreshment 
to workingmen. pod Sa the SCHLITZ Brewery uses 
huge quantities of products made by American workers 
. «not to mention the direct employment furnished to 
the thousands of people who brew, transport and dis- 
tribute the Beer that Made Milwaukee Famous. 

In addition SCHLITZ is helping to pay your taxes... 
being the largest tax Ra er in the entire state of Wisconsin. 
Yes, each glass of CHLITZ you enjoy is a toast to 
prosperity. 

~ Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Member of United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
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MINNESOTA 


Crookston.—Charter for union of retail clerks 
has just been .eceived. The truck drivers are 
next on the list for unionization. Although this 
is a rural community and a very conservative 
one, there has been much favorable comment 
toward our attempts at making the vicinity 
labor-minded.—CLIFForD M. SCULLY. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City.—Retail clerks, painters, whole- 
sale liquor, candy and tobacco workers have 
organization activities under way. Kansas City 
has only an educational forum of an intermit- 
tent nature and meets only when called.—HArry 
S. HELGESEN. 

NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—A union has been chartered of 
cleaners and dyers. We work with the schools 
and university in educational undertakings. 
We have a credit union. We are endeavoring 
to create enough public interest to have a Fed- 
eral housing project here and feel we will 
finally put it across, though it is bitterly op- 
posed by the local real estate people—BritT 
Pryor. 

Lincoln.—Efforts are being made to organize 
the flour mill workers. The teamsters signed 
up two wholesale houses with $4.00 to $6.00 per 
week increase. Union bakers obtained a 5 cent 
an hour increase effective December 2. In a 
wholesale grocery house at Norfolk the union 
secured raises amounting to from $10.00 to 
$15.00 a month with one-fourth less hours, over- 
time and one week’s vacation with pay. Culi- 
nary workers are negotiating an agreement. The 
Salvation Army Citadel is the first union con- 
structed building for many years. Many local 
unions, as well as central body, carry checking 
accounts in the Co-operative Credit Association 
Bank. The various union successes, wage in- 
creases and shortening of hours have awakened 
the interest of the unorganized —WILLIAM W. 
MorPHEw. 

Omaha.—All unions are interested in organ- 
izing drives. Upholsterers have added about 
50 members. The employment situation is im- 
proving and building trades conditions still 
remain fairly good. Ata meeting of the Central 
Labor Union and local unions the Social Secur- 
ity and Wagner Labor Relations Acts are 
thoroughly discussed.—JosEPH L. Gross. 


OHIO 


Elyria.—Retail clerks, bartenders, waitresses 
and culinary workers are organizing. The 
Central Labor Union is putting on an education- 
al program which will extend over a period of 
four months and will include talks on the Wag- 
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ner Labor Relations Act, Social Security, Peace 
and other timely topics. Every effort is being 
made to organize the unorganized into the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. We are meeting 
with plenty of opposition on the part of the em- 
ployers but we are making progress and hope 
to make Elyria one of the best organized cities 
for its size in the State. Employment has fallen 
off the last few weeks—ALVA Kemp. 

Springfield ——Gains in membership in the serv- 
ice trades have been substantial in the last 
month. New members are in excess of 400. 
These include mercantile clerks, grocery clerks, 
meat cutters and butcher workmen, automobile 
salesmen, gasoline filling station operators and 
attendants, chauffeurs and truckers, laundry 
workers, and bartenders and culinary workers. 
In the metal trades, the Machinists’ Union is 
making the greatest gain in membership. Mo- 
tion Picture Operators’ Union has restored its 
1929 wage rate. In September, 1938, there will 
be another increase of $2.50 per week. Im- 
proved working conditions have been obtained. 
Latest report shows employment in Springfield 
to be 20.30 per cent higher than in May, 1929 
There was a recession of 2.54 per cent in em- 
ployment during October. Building permits 
show an increase over last year and there are 
gains in bank and savings deposits. The Ohio 
Typographical Conference met in Springfield in 
September. Reports were that unions in Ohio 
either have or are negotiating new wage scales 
with increases and shorter hours. Springfield 
Typographical Union is negotiating a new scale. 
The same is true of City Line Bus Drivers’ 
Union. Truckers and Chauffeurs’ Unions are 
increasing wages.—C. W. RIcH. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona.—Street railway employees have re- 
organized, and retail clerks report renewed in- 
terest in unionism. The Pennsylvania State Au- 
thority is letting contracts in this section and 
this will mean work for the building trades. 
Work in behalf of the union label is being car- 
ried on.—F. J. SCHMIDHAMER. 

Carbondale.—We expect to organize the build- 
ing laborers employed on the different construc- 
tion jobs. Electricians are organizing. We have 
secured vacations with pay for meter readers 
and gas men employed by the -Scranton Spring 
Brook Water Company. Three textile mills of 
the General Textile Company will soon resume 
operations after a shut-down of ten months. 
The CIO walked out on these workers when they 
were on strike and our Central Labor Union 
and the writer backed them up in their demands, 
so that they received a pay increase of 20 per 
cent. We hope to organize these workers into 
a Federal Labor Union.—C. Omar Firtcu. 
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Lebanon.—Retail and butcher clerks have or- 
ganized themselves into a union and the writer 
is contacting them to apply for a charter to 
the American Federation of Labor. Several 
unions report extra men working or going to 
work since the Pennsylvania forty-four hour law 
has been put into effect—C. R. MILLER. 

Monessen.—Meat cutters and butchers, city 
employees and retail clerks have organization 
activities in progress. A closed-shop agreement 
with the Giant Eagle Market, Inc., has been 
signed by the retail clerks. This agreement is 
only preliminary and a permanent one will be 
worked out in the near future. We find that the 
State forty-four hour bill regulating hours will 
not be observed in the case of white collar 
workers, as employers will continue to keep 
them after time and we believe this is one thing 
that will convince white collar workers that 
only through organization will they be able to 
benefit under the law.—FRANK MASTRIANNI. 

Sharon.—Bartenders and retail clerks are or- 
ganizing. A special charter of the International 
Association of Theatrical and Stage Employees 
has been issued taking in ushers, janitors and 
other employees working in theatres—HARRY 
BLACKBURN. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Newport.—We are preparing to organize all 
ushers in the local theatres. The Newport Metal 
Trades Council is sponsoring educational talks 
on Labor and its different phases. The writer, 
with the assistance of President Chamberlin of 
our Central Labor Union, was instrumental in 
settling differences of hotel and restaurant 
workers at the Capitol Lunch Room. The Man- 
agement agrees to adhere to the contract and to 
rehire those discharged for union activity. 
They also agree to contact the union business 
agent when in need of future help—Joun F. 
BROWLEY, JR. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo—We have under way plans to be- 
gin organizing the retail clerks, bus and taxi- 
cab drivers. With the assistance of Brother 
Finch of the American Federation of Labor a 
union consisting of 46 signers formed a fire 
fighters’ local—this makes this union 100 per 
cent organized. We are assisting to see that the 
unemployment census for Amarillo is correct.— 
C. R. SEARS. 

Beaumont.—Efforts are being made to secure 
charter for the asbestos workers of Beaumont 
and vicinity. Personal contacts are being made 
to induce the refinery workers of the Sabine Dis- 
trict to reorganize back into the A. F. of L. 
unions and from the cooperation given by the 
machinists, boilermakers, electricians, etc., we 
expect good results in the near future. The or- 
ganization committee of the Central Labor 
Union is working to install charters for the hotel 
and restaurant employees and a Ladies’ Label 
League. A large new construction program has 
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been started among the oil refineries of the 
Sabine and Gulf Districts which will give work 
to a number of unskilled workers—W. J. Bur- 
KETT. 

Henderson.—We have been and are still try- 
ing to organize all unorganized workers and 
are concentrating our efforts on the bakers, 
butchers, auto mechanics and culinary workers. 
A Union Label League has been formed and 
some members have been added since that time. 
Everything looks favorable for a large and suc- 
cessful League.—WILLIAM A. MATTHEWS. 

Texarkana.—Our organizing campaign is gen- 
eral among all unions. Motion picture projec- 
tionists received a 5 per cent wage increase. 
Plasterers reorganized and took in about 15 
new members. Unions of machinists and 
teamsters have been chartered, the latter having 
added 55 members since they organized. We 
will next concentrate on cooks and waiters.— 
EUGENE SULLIVAN. 

Tyler.—Bakers and truck drivers are organ- 
izing. Building tradesmen are negotiating to 
hire a business agent to represent all trades.— 
R. E. BARBEE. 

VIRGINIA 


Danville.—Teamsters have organization work 
under way. Effective November 22 theat- 
rical stage employees received a 10 per cent 
wage increase. Two meetings have been held 
and prospects are good for the installation of 
their charter. We have great need here for a 
Central Labor Union. The CIO did not make 
any headway here and have closed their office.— 
Lew RocErs. 

Norfolk.—The organizing program among the 
building trades is showing good results. Liter- 
ature supplied by headquarters at the American 
Federation of Labor has proven of great educa- 
tional value. Carpenters within the past month 
have added 100 new members to the fold, and 
placed their label in one of the shops. Three 
new crafts have joined the Building Trades 
Council. Hod carriers and common laborers 
are very active and have affiliated with the 
Central Labor Union and Building Trades 
Council. Our Central Labor Union is a lively 
place and indications are that the winter months 
will show some good results—O. C. Moore. 


WASHINGTON 


Kalama.—A union of carpenters has been 
chartered at St. Helens and two charter appli- 
cations for workers at Evergreen for a Federal 
Labor Union have been received. Expect to 
get several more locals of these workers with 
prospects good for a potential membership of 
3,000. We are making headway in our fight 
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with the CIO among the lumber workers. Ruby 
Dam, a city of Seattle project, is a closed-shop 
job with a 90 cents an hour minimum wage. 
Rev. Joe Boyd, a representative of the Carpen- 
ters, is making a speaking tour—JoHN S. THorR- 
BURN. 

Port Angeles.—Organizing work is under way 
among bakers, schools teachers, theatrical stage 
employees and operating engineers. ‘Teamsters 
secured the five and one half day week instead 
of the seven with raise in pay from 62% cents 
to 90 cents and $1.20 an hour. Our Central 
Labor Council has a publicity committee. The 
Building Trades, organized about nine months 
ago, now has a full time business agent in the 
field and all building crafts are roo per cent 
organized. The auto mechanics, organized three 
months ago, have a signed agreement calling 
for the eight-hour day and forty-four hour week, 
time and one half for overtime week days and 
double time Saturday afternoon and Sunday 
with go cents an hour pay scale—WALTER A. 
LEE. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—There is a general movement all 
over the state in organizing work. ‘Teamsters 
are rapidly increasing their membership. We 
have signed up a union of colored freight han- 
dlers on the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 
These men come under the Railway Labor Act 
and will get all the benefits provided by the 
agreement with the railway. There has been 
a general slowing up of work in this community 
and this is particularly true of the building 
trades. The large chemical plants are working 
steadily, although they have slowed up consid- 
erably on new constructiqgn work. Business 
houses report a slowing up of trade.—THoMAs 
CAIRNS. 

Parkersburg.—Chauffeurs and hotel and res- 
taurant workers are making drives for new 
members. Several eating houses have signed up 
with the hotel and restaurant workers. Nearly 
2,000 people have been laid off by the various 
industries since September. The steel mill em- 
ploying about 500 shut down last week. There 
are about 500 underprivileged children in the 
public schools who have very little, if any, 
breakfast and no lunch. We presented this sit- 
uation to the Community Chest and after two 
conferences they promised and signed a public 
statement that they would provide funds to re- 
lieve this situation. Our people have been very 
antagonistic to the Chest for just and sufficient 
reasons and they have promised to make a 
vacancy on their Board of Directors for a Labor 
Representative. We are gradually extending 
our influence in union affairs by building up our 
prestige —C. F. MEHL. 





